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Coico off the Teade 


“WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK for 
1945?” P. A. O'Connell, president 
of E. T. Slattery Company, Boston, 
Mass., says: 


“It is estimated that income pay- . 


ments to individuals will total at 
least 150 billion for 1944 and if 
government cutbacks run as high as 
50 per cent we could look for a de- 
cline of 25 billion in the income of 
individuals for 1945. In other 
words, a national income of 125 
billion. 


“Wartime savings are large. What 
effect will they have upon our war- 
time economy? The commonly 
quoted figure of these savings is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
120 billion. Who holds the greater 
part of these savings? If the mil- 
lions of war workers in the lower 
income families hold most of it they 
would have a tremendous backlog 
of buying power. As a matter of 

fact, they do not hold it. To a very 
great extent the greater part of these 
billions is held by the same families 
that. generally receive the greater 
part of savings, families with in- 
comes of $5,000 and upwards. It is 
¢stimated that families earning 
$5,000 or more hold somewhere be- 
“tween 40 and 45 billion, families 
earning between $3,000 and $5,000 
hold between 8 and 10 billion, fami- 
Mies with lees than $3,000 a year and 
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who represent about 75 per cent of 
the entire population probably hold 
7 to 8 billion out of the total savings 
of -120 billion. While these are 
rough estimates I think they are 
close enough for all purposes.” 


DR. PAUL H. NYSTROM, Presi- 
dent ‘of the Limited Price Variety 
Stores Association, in discussing 
“Coming Changes in Distribution,” 
says: 

“Consider the requirements of 
the retail stores of this country. 
Scarcely a new store has been built 
since 1941. Not even necessary re- 
pairs have been made in recent 
years. If there is now a retail store 
in this country that does not need 
considerable reconstruction and 
modernization to improve its sales 
efficiency, I have not seen it, nor 
have I heard of it. There exists a 


tremendous potential demand for 
new buildings, new fronts, new 
floors, new layouts, new fixtures, air 
conditioning, refrigeration and 
other kinds of equipment. When the 
war is over, when materials and 
labor become available, we are like- 
ly to see the most extensive program 
of retail store construction and mod- 
ernization that this country has ever 
known. There is no danger that 
there will be no such demand. The 
real danger is that there will be a 


run-away demand and that it may 


be over-done.” 
— * > 


WILLIAM YANDELL ELLIOTT, 
Vice-Chairman of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements (Washing- 
tun, D. C.), in a discussion during 
the Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion, said: 

“Nobody who has seen the work 
of the War Production Board and 
its predecessors for over four and a 
half years, as I have, can fail to 


pay tribute to the fact that men who 
come to Washington at tremendous 
personal sacrifice, hedged around 
by all sorts of restrictions that they 
were totally unfamiliar with, 
learned very quickly to do those 
things that have to be done in the 
government that are different from 
business; and they deserve the con- 
fidence and the support and the 
continuation of that support during 
this transition period. 

“How are we going to make it 
possible to keep a type of public 
servant in Washington who can 
command respect? This attitude to- 
ward bureaucracy is an exceedingly 
unfortunate thing. The government 
has its hand on every aspect of fiscal 
policy and foreign policy and every- 
thing else, and this fact is too deep- 
ly planted to be torn up by the 
roots. You can’t do it. It is the 





kind of world that we are living in 
that makes goyernment have sp 
much to do with and for business. 
The kind of man that is going to 
be staying in the government is go- 
ing to be important to you in every 
one of your petixities.” 
. * * 


LouiS, IRVING and ALBERT 
JOS ‘of the Joseph Shoe salons 
of LaPorte, Ind., Evanston and Oak 
Park,.. Il, and the» two Chicago 
stores on the South Shore and N. 
Michigan Avenue, say: 








“We go for what will keep a 
smile on a girl’s face after she hes 
bought the style.” That's the basis 
of their merchandising philosophy. 
Work with a chiropodist taught 
Albert Joseph what “shoes do to the 
feet.” If given good “foot accept- 
ance space” and allowed to keep its 
natural lines, the average foot can 
be kept in good condition. Besides 
ample space for the foot to spread 
naturally, the Josephs are interested 
in other factors for comfort. It is 
because the platform sole is so good 
for the foot that they like shoes with 
this extra cushioning comfort. “It 
hasn’t always been easy to find 
shoes that are good both to the eye 
and to the foot,” says Al Joseph. 

He considers slip-lasted shoes to 
be a proven factor in shoemaking. 
A merchant has no need to fear un- 
rationed shoes, he thinks, provided 
he has a logical merchandising plan 
and carries it out. Retailers who 
have no such plans should follow 
the lead of others. 


* * . 


M. F. STONEBREOKER, shoe buy- 
er for Crowley-Milner Co., Detroit, 
Mich., after he had covered a dozen 
of the Los Angeles shoe manufac- 
turing resources, said: 

“As a result of this trip to the 
Los Angeles market, Crowley-Milner 
will set up a California Shoe De- 
partment and a California Slipper 
Bar on our second floor. In the 
past, our store has featured the 
more conservative styles with gex- 
cellent success. Now we are plan- 


% 





THE “CAN-DO” BEE 


—From many letters received re- 
ferring to. my."“COPY THE BEE" 
squib in November {5th Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, may | quote 
from one written by Tony Geut- 
ing: 

—"In your latest issue one particular 
thought which interested me greatly 
was the philosophy on the bumble 
bee. | shall rémember that, and the 
example of the bee will come in 
handy in the work of evolving con- 
tinued growth in our company.” 


—And Bert Fisch of Fort Worth, 


Texas, writes: 


—"| have just read with o great deal 
of interest your comment on the use 
of the words ‘it can't be done.’ For 
severol months we have been af- 
tempting to sell our folks on the idea 
‘it can be done.’ A friend of ours 
recently devised this slogan: ‘We 
should have a good kick in our 
Can'ts.’ 


Fb be 


President 


Hearty Christmas Greetings To 
All Our Friends in the Trade! 





ning to strive for the high style, 
colorful footwear business as well. 
With the connections just made, we 


are really ready to go places.” 
7 . . 


HOW should a shoe be laced? 
A shoe man went into a shoe store 
in Atlanta to buy a pair of shoe 
laces. The clerk offered to put them 
into the shoes. Says the shoe man; 

“I accepted most_thankfully—to 
save my potbelly bending; but here 
is what he did. He laced one side 


of the lace up first, to the top; then, 
with the other lace covered the eye- 


‘ Jets on the other side. When he 


pulled the two ends, they didn’t 
come even. Furthermore, it felt ter- 
rible over the instep—too much 
pull in one place, too loose in the 
other. So I had to go to the hotel; 
unlace the oxfords and relace them, 
alternately—to the top, pulling both 
ends of the lace evenly—with a 
snug and uniform pressure. Here's 
the point I am coming to: You can’t 
fit shoes by rushing the fit, even to 
lacing the shoes and the function of 
the lace can be to hold the ankle in 
place instead of holding it down.” 



































"Confidentially, we ate thinking of making you junior executive.” 
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it we can expect some realities in the economic field 
that may be different from the pattern of the past three 
war years. 

For one thing, the American public is face to face 
with casualty lists and a still further withdrawal of 
men from civilian effort to war effort. 

The American public is face to face with the prob- 
lem of getting what it needs, when it needs it. For 
some shortages are real! 

American business is face to face with the reality of 
lesser profits and perhaps operating losses in the open- 
ing months of 1945. You are aware of these things so 
we won’t go on further with that theme, but will rather 
swing it around into the realities of shoe production 
and distribution in 1945. 

First—domestic leather comes from hides and skins 
removed from American animals. The packers and 
butchers are not fattening nor killing enough beef 
because they lose money with the sale of every carcass. 
You know this because your family table tells you the 
meat shortage story. The skin is only the wrapping 
around the meat, so there is a probability of a lessening 
supply of leather. This is still further aggravated by 
the fact that UNRRA (United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration) has put its finger into 
our domestic supply of leather for “relief abroad.” 
Present indications are that it will get larger alloca- 
tions of available world hide supply through the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board. So it may mean less 
leather for some time to come. 

Fortunately, we have manufactured materials that 
serve the purpose of sole substitutes, but in the upper 
leather field there is practically nothing to turn to 
except fabrics. This situation, plus a decline in regular 
shoe factory labor, may mean less pairs of standard 
shoes and more pairs of unrationed type shoes in 1945. 
Economically, this means that the public will pay more 
for its over-the year footwear in 1945 even though we 
have rationing, ceilings and regulations. 

Whether or no we will find a formula of pricing that 
will permit an increased production remains to be solved 
by the trade advisory board and WPB, OPA and OCR. 


_ Add this up and it indicates that retail stores will get 


and sell less pairs of rationed shoes in 1945 and may 
reach a point where the scarcities will reduce profits 
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Facing Realities in 1945 


__ THE war effort goes into its toughest phase and with 


ANDERSON 





and may even reach the point of red ink on current 
operation. It can happen—in 1945. 

Selling less and less, even though the public has 
money to spend, has already ruined hundreds of little 
stationery and general stores that depend upon ciga- 
1ettes, cigars, chewing gum, etc., for the very money 
that pays the rents and salaries. The shortages have 
crippled grocery, meat and clothing specialty stores 
and many little businesses that operate on narrow mar- 
gins because the shortages are real—even though the 
public has money and is eager to buy. When the shoe 
merchant sees his neighbors in shortage predicaments, 
he wonders how long before the same shortages will 
hit him right between the eyes. 

The answer, of course, is the war is settling down to 
be a terrible reality. What then must a shoe man do? 
He must fight for his existence, for he at least has a 
commodity that the public must have if it is to continue 
to work—there is no substitute for footwear. He, as a 
merchant, must make his voice heard. He must be 
eternally vigilant and here’s one little example of how 
good leather is going into other channels, that might 
better have been put into shoes: 

We have clippings from over three hundred adver- 
tisements that show “genuine calfskin” handbags, in 
abundant sale this Christmas season. “Magnificent 
jumbo pigskin” has been available for colossal hand. 
bags. In many cases one bag alone would make four 
pairs of children’s shoe uppers. One great American 
store opened a new Leather Shop where you could 
“find everything from flasks to frames, from pads to 
pouches, from wallets to waste paper baskets, from 
smoking sets to desk sets. Find every leather from 
lizard to elephant hide, from alligator to pigskin, from 
ostrich to peacock, etc.” Another one—“leather lamp- 
shades of the highest price, telephone book covers, 
jewelry boxes, etc.,” ad infinitum. 

Far be it from us to deny these fertile fields their 
paradise of profits, but somehow or another we remem- 
ber that calfskin and bovine leathers were denied the 
leather goods trades on May 31, 1943—with a time 
tolerance afterward to December 31, 1943. In other 
words, for most of these leather goods to be legitimate, 
they had to be completed before December 31, 1943— 
of leather owned as of April 1, 1943. You can’t tell me 
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A GOOD SHOE YEAR 











Merchants Will Need Ingenuity and Resourcefulness 


to Make 1945 as Satisfactory in Sales and Profits. Beh 


In spite of all the dire forebodings with which it started 
out, 1944 has been a good shoe year. And, before some of 
the statistically minded gentlemen who pore over produc- 
tion figures and sales charts jump up to ask “What’s good 
about it?”, let us hasten to explain just what we mean. 

When we say "44 has been a good shoe year, we mean it’s 
been a good year for the average merchant selling shoes— 
good from the standpoint of sales and profits. He’s had his 
headaches, to be sure, but, looking back over the past 12 
months, he’s pretty well satisfied, although, being a shoe 
man, he may be a little loath to admit it. Characteristically 
and, after the manner of shoe men, he’s probably more con- 
cerned right now with what’s ahead for 45, and he’s prob- 
ably thinking to himself that if he can do as well next year 
as he has done in the year just drawing to a close, then 
he'll have pretty good reason to be genuinely satisfied. 

We meet quite a few of these “average shoe merchants,” 
in the course of our travels, and naturally they tell us 
things about their business. We met a good many) last 
month at the National Shoe Fair. They “beefed” about 
business as shoe men usually do. Merchandise was tight, 
deliveries terrible, taxes took every spare dollar—but that 
Shoe Fair sure looked like prosperity to us. 

In particular we recall one old acquaintance who stopped 
to talk a few minutes in the crowded lobby of the Morrison 
Hotel. “Frankly and confidentially I’m scared stiff,” this 
shoe man whispered in our ear. “Why what’s the matter, 
Bill?” we asked in some concern. Imagine our surprise 


aw 


when he came back in this fashion: “To tell you the honest 
truth, I’m making more money than I ever made before in 
all my life. This past year has been extraordinary. I never 
expected to make so much money. And as I see it, it just 
can’t last. It’s got to lead to something and | can’t figure 
out what. But it’s got me worried.” 

Probably this particular shoe man is a little more serious 
in his outlook than most of them. Nevertheless his view- 
point is broadly typical of the shoe trade as we know it. 
Never quite satisfied with things as they are, even when 
business is good. Always looking ahead to the future with 
a certain amount of apprehension lest tomorrow may prove 
a little worse. Remember last year about this time? Shoe 
men, if we rightly recall, were looking forward to "44 with 
fear and apprehension. They had good reason too, for 
hadn't the statistical gentlemen figured it all out? The 
leather and materials outlook was tough. Manpower was 
feeling the pinch. Production was on the toboggan. The 
statistical position of the industry made it seem just about 
impossible for the American shoe trade to build and sell 
as many shoes in °44 as it produced and distributed to 
civilians in 1943. On top of that, rationing had the custo- 
mer pegged at two pairs a year. 

Statistically, and on the basis of the figures, the fore- 
casters were right. We didn’t make as many shoes, and 
certainly we felt the pinch on materials and manpower. We 
had a hard time stretching our quotas to cover our needs. 
Deliveries were tough. The merchandise situation on some 
kinds of shoes, like children’s, for instance, was terrible. 
Standard types of shoes were rigidly rationed. And yet, 
according to common report, backed by Department of 
Commerce figures, independent shoe stores up to and includ- 
ing September, increased their dollar sales over 1943. 

How was it possible to accomplish these results? We 
think you'd have a hard time trying to find the answer in 
figures or charts or statistics. We don’t think you can dope 
it out on the basis of the statistical position of the industry. 
To us it looks as if you'll have to look in some other direc- 
tion. The simple, plain fact of the mattter is that there’s 
a lot more to business than materials, manpower and mer- 
chandise. There’s a human-side, too. And, pretty often, it’s 
the human factors that prevail. 

The people of the United States in this past year have 
been hungry for merchandise, including shoes, and their 

. [TURN TO PACE 73, PLEASE] 
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Chart shows trend in total shoe production and pairs per capita from 1880 to the present time. 


IT seemed unlikely at the beginning of 1944 that the posi- 
tion of the shoe industry could become more complex, 
more involved and more uncertain than in the previous 
year. Yet thet is exactly what has happened. During the 
past year new complications have developed to bring the 
shoe industry further than ever before from the remote 
normalcy of prewar days. That fact is basic to any ap- 
praisal of shoe conditions and prospects—whether it be 
an offhand exchange of opinion in the trade or a detailed 
statistical analysis. Pressure of circumstance has broken 
down the prewar pattern of the shoe business. The po- 
tentialities for change have multiplied and in the transi- 
tion to peace, trends may be established which would not 
have been recognized by shoe manufacturers or retailers 
of the '30’s. 

If this viewpoint seems far-fetched or exaggerated, con- 
sider only the dynamite in the present inventory picture, 
or the strides of slip-lasted production, or the implications 
of rationing upon consumer demand for higher grade foot- 
wear. There is an explosive charge and a time fuse in 
each of those factors, to say nothing of new materials, the 
needs of demobilized millions of service men and women, 
and the wave of industrialization reaching over the world. 
War of such scope and magnitude as the world has seen 
in the past five years is certain to bring profound indus- 
trial changes even in staple goods. The shoe industry 
must be alert to those changes. 


FACTS IN THE CURRENT SITUATION 


Throughout 1944 supplies of raw materials, of manpower 
and shoes continued to fall short of demand. That was to 
he expected as long as the war continued. On the one 


hand the national income soared under the stimulus of 
war expenditures to the fantastic level of 160 billion dol- 
lars annually. Theoretically, more than 500 million pairs 
of shoes could have been sold at retail in the United States. 
But, war needs for material and manpower have held 
production far below the potential rate of demand. Ra 
tioning continued necessary and production controls of 
restrictions could be lifted only in relatively minor re 
spects. Inventories continued to shrink and, with the ex- 
ception of non-rationed types, the industry held lower 
stocks than had ever been considered possible. Moreover, 
the scarcity of materials for ration type shoes encouraged 
the production of non-rationed types. Larger output of 
such footwear helped to meet some of the insistent con- 
sumer demand, but was and is a matter of growing concern 
to the industry. 

Several of the foregoing developments should be re 
viewed in detail for their bearing on 1945. 

Production in 1944 — Comparison of the overall out- 
put figures in 1944 and prior years is both inaccurate and 
misleading. The only exception is the production of mili- 
tary footwear, and here too, a changeover to a new combat 
boot increased military leather requirements. In sum- 
mary, the shoe industry produced in 1944 


Government Civilian 
Shoes Shoes 


46,600 417,400 
46,885 418,512 
40,875 442,995 
15,285 483,097 

_ 409,246 


Total 


464,000 
465,397 
483,870 
498,382 
409,246 


1944 (prelim.) 
1943... 

1942 .... 

1941 
1936-1940 average 
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Course of the Coming Transition to a Normal Shoe 
Economy Is the Dominant Question of Trade Interest 
as Shoe Industry Faces a Critical Year—Facts and 
Forecasts about Consumer Demand and Supply, and 
Factors That Will Affect Shoe Production and Con- 
sumption in 1945—Big Gain in Non-Rationed Types. 


An Annual Research and Review by BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


: The comparative output of civilian shoes in 1944 and in 
+1943 in no sense tells the story of what was probably the 
)most important development in the shoe industry. In- 
Veluded in the 1944 total are a greater quantity of non- 
‘rationed footwear, of so-called non-staple types, than ever 
‘before. It is estimated that total production of footwear 


_ in the category sa eable without a coupon reached 130 mil- 


lion pairs, an increase of almost 100 per cent. 
’ It is interesting to note the types of footwear involved 
‘im this sharp increase of non-rationed production. The 


‘boom in slippers continued but only a few million pairs 


more were made in 1944 than in the preceding year. It 
was in the non-rationed shoes of war vintage that the prin- 
cipal increase occurred. Output in this type of footwear 
had begun to climb in the Spring of 1943 and during 1944 
reached an annual rate of 90 million pairs. Included in 
this total were women’s street shoes, play shoes and the 
indeterminate varieties gaining acceptance for informal 
dress as well as street and play use. The aggregate total 
of all non-rationed footwear, which would include the typi- 
¢al non-rationed shoe as well as slippers, athletic shoes 
and miscellaneous footwear, amounted to more than 150 
million pairs in 1944, or better than a third of the total 
civilian production. That is a striking comparison be- 
cause prior to 1944 such types of shoes did not account 


for more than 15 per cent te 20 per cent of the vutput. 

Certain other factors in production during 1944 are 
significant. For example, output of infants’ children’s and 
boys’ shoes was higher than a year ago, primarily because 
of action taken by WPB to adjust manufacturers’ produc- 
tion quotas in these lines in order to meet the very real 
needs of the population in the youngest age levels. It 
may be noted that a particularly pressing problem arose 
with respect to shoes for infants as well as young children. 
A rising birth rate in the past three years, reversing the 
tendency of the last two decades, has confounded pes- 
simistic theorists on America’s population growth. Con- 
trary to the widely held expectation, the United States 
population has shown a striking gain since 1941. Manu- 
facturers of infants’ and children’s shoes can draw en- 
couragement from this trend because it implies a substan- 
tially broader market than the downward curves of the 
*30’s had indicated. However, in the two principal classes 
of shoe production, men’s and women’s rationed shoes, 
output was the lowest in some 20 years. 

The overall per capita output of civilian footwear in 
1944 appears low only in comparison with the record out- 
put of 1941 and 1942. However, when the gross per 
capita average of 3.06 pairs is adjusted by eliminating the 
sharp increment in non-rationed types, the net average is 
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For detailed statistical review of shoe production and consumption see pages 60 and 62. 
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low both actually and relatively. Based on staple types 
alone, per capita production in 1944 was only 1.95 pairs, 
or substantially lower than the comparable ratio for any 
previous year in the past two generations. An important 
inference may also be drawn from the per capita ratio of 
1.95 pairs—output of the staple ration types in 1944 was 
not sufficient to meet the issuance of two coupons an- 
nually. It is calculated that under the present rate of 
rationing of two pairs a.year, the average monthly pro- 
duction of rationed shoes should reach approximately 24 
million pairs. The actual average production in 1944 
appears. to. have been only slightly greater that 22 million 
pairs per month. 

There were.no important changes in the level of military 
shoe production. Although the number of men and women 
in the armed forces was several million greater than in 
1943, the rate of procurement was held practically un- 
changed. In one sense this reflects capable planning and 
buying by the procurement agencies, who were able to 
project maximum military needs as early as 1942 and 
plan for a stable level of buying and production. Total 
output of military footwear in 1944 reached 46,600,000, 
or almost the same quantity made in the previous year. 
Since the beginning of the military program in 1941 a 
total of 154 million pairs were made for the government. 
While the actual pairage acquired by the government in 
the past three years has accounted for less than 10 per 
cent of the industry’s entire output, the proportion of 
leather and manpower required was substantially greater. 

Consumption and Inventories—The record of consump- 
tion in 1944 is probably best indicated by the trend of shoe 
inventories disclosed in OPA surveys. A nationwide inven- 
tory as of July 3lst reflected a sharp decline in the total 
stocks of rationed footwear, notwithstanding the lag in 
demand for lower priced shoes. Comparative figures for 
the main types clearly show the excess of demand over sup- 
ply and offer a clue as to the restraining effect of rationing 
upon consumer wants. The available data did not demon- 
strate changes in holdings of the various price lines, but 
sufficient evidence exists to confirm two opinions: First, 
demand for shoes in the lower price brackets continued to 
be adversely affected by rationing; second, stocks in sev- 


Critical Factors Facing 


DURING the past year the shoe industry has been oper- 
ating on a war basis. With the hope for an end of military 
operations in the near future, in Europe at least, there has 
been considerable discussion of the “unwinding” process. 
Shoe manufacturers and retailers, tanners and other sup- 
pliers are all anxious to see the re-establishment of normal 
conditions and the dominant question in the shoe industry 
and associated trades is: What course will the transition 
to a peacetime economy follow? Realistic appraisal of all 
factors impinging upon the shoe industry leads to one sum- 
mary, blunt conclusion: The way back to a civilian basis 
will be fully as difficult, painful and perhaps as long drawn 
out as the adjustment to war has been. Controls and regu- 
lations cannot be shed overnight, nor can the re-establish- 
ment of a normal and free flow of supplies and material be 
expected to develop very promptly. 

Perhaps greater emphasis should be given to the prob- 
able continuance of important military procurement for 
some time after the end of the war. It is true that the needs 
of the armed forces for weapons will be halted summarily 
and the greater part of all outstanding contracts cancelled. 


J 


eral categories, such as men’s shoes with black rubber soles, 
increased substantially. The comparative inventory figures 
for main types follow: 

April 10,1943 July 31, 1944 





(pairs) (pairs) 

Men’s Dress 49,536,000 39,461,000 
Men’s Work .... .... 20,675,000 17,719,000 
Youth’s and Boys’....... 15,852,000 13,066,000 
Et hs Tée a> 105,113,000 73,411,000 
Misses’ and Children’s 29,391,000 19,691,000 
Re os i os 9,614,000 5,196,000 
All Other ........ 6,802,000 2,173,000 

| ERP eae 236,983,000 170,717,000 


The problem represented by the shift in consumer de- 
mand toward higher price lines was and remains of consid- 
erable interest. It is conceded that as long as consumer 
income represents a tremendous potential demand that 
rationing on a pairage basis cannot fail to emphasize the 
sales of higher priced shoes. The rationing authorities have 
taken account of this situation by periodic temporary re- 
leases covering a percentage of shoes in given price ranges. 
Nevertheless the main burden of the problem will rest with 
the industry as long as rationing is in effect for the purpose 
of arbitrarily closing the gap between supply and demand. 

Several inferences of long range importance may be 
drawn from the estimated per capita consumption in 1944 
The average consumption of both men’s and women’s ration 
type shoes was far lower than in any year for which records 
are available. In women’s shoes a per capita ratio of 2.3 
pairs undoubtedly signifies a diversion of coupons to the 
distaff branch of the average family unit. A further drain 
upon the mail average was undoubtedly occasioned by the 
needs of children. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
the men’s shoe average plummeted to 1.32 pairs. A good 
percentage of all men in the country must have remarked 
at some time or other, “I haven't bought a pair of shoes 
since rationing started.” The highly significant fact is that 
curtailed consumption of men’s and women’s shoes in 194% 
more than offset increased per capita purchases in the year 
before rationing was initiated. 


Shoe Industry in 1945 


That cannot be the case with the items of military equip- 
ment such as shoes and clothing because the Army and 
Navy will remain in being long after the date when hostili- 
ties end. By the end of 1944 there were almost 12 million 
men and women in the armed forces, and even though both 
European and Pacific phases of the war come to an end 
at some time in 1945, demobilization will be a slow and 
difficult process. It will be necessary for all branches of 
the services to continue procuring many items such as shoes 
and clothing. Undoubtedly the rate of buying will be cut 
back substantially, existing inventories will be utilized, but 
the necessity for continuing military production on an im- 
portant scale will continue until demobilization has been 
largely accomplished. - 

Only the most tentative of estimates can be made as to 
the probable scope of military demand after V-E Day and 
even after occupation of Tokio. Current thinking in Wash- 
ington appears to center about a reduction of 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent in procurement after V-E Day and while the 
military effort of the United Nations is being concentrated 
in the Far East. Granting a further and very considerable 
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cutback when Japan is beaten, there will still remain a 
large military drain for some time upon the resources 
which otherwise would be available for civilian use. Since 
the needs of the armed forces in 1944 have, it is estimated 
accounted for better than 8 million cattlehides, 2,500,000 
calfskins, as well as millions of goatskins and sheepskins, 
the likely cutbacks in the future would still leave the mili- 
tary forces a major consumer of raw material. 

In addition to the prospective outlock for military re- 
quirements, another vital factor must be noted as qualify- 
ing unchecked optimism. The end of the war in Europe 
would bring into the world’s economic fold several nations 
which were normally important consumers of hides, skins 
and leather. No one can judge the extent to which the re- 
sources of. these countries have been devastated, or the 
amount of help they will require for relief and rehabilita- 
tion. Even before the war in Europe is over the plans of 
UNRRA to provide such assistance are being put into effect 
with allocations being made by the United States and the 
United Kingdom of hides and leather for European use. 
In some respects the re-establishment of international trade 
by liberated Europe is the most acute problem confront- 
ing the shoe industry. If war needs were to be completely 
or largely curtailed with the termination of hostilities the 
problem would not be highly serious because the demands 
of Europe upon world markets would be offset by the elim- 
ination of military buying. However, while these two de- 
mands overlap each other, a continuing serious supply pic- 
ture is inevitable. 

In the light of these critical factors it is hardly probable 
that the shoe industry can expect the beginnings of any 
swift transition to normalcy in 1945. The coming year, on 
the contrary, will continue to witness a fundamental dis- 
crepancy between civilian needs and supplies. Manufac- 
turers and retailers are both anxious to see the elimination 
of many controls and restrictions, to see the end of ration- 
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ing and the resumption of more normal production and 
distribution. But the basic facts which appear to be in 
prospect cannot be ignored; as long as they are in evidence 
the main lines of the shoe industry’s war economy will 
probably remain in effect. The prediction may be ventured 
that only after Japan is beaten and the major part of Amer- 
ican armed forces are demobilized will it be possible to 
speed the unwinding process. 


POSTWAR CONSUMER DEMAND 

Thinking about postwar demand has ranged from serious 
analysis to idle flights of fancy characterized by free and 
careless use of astronomical figures. The broad character 
of consumer demand for all types of merchandise will be 
primarily determined by postwar economic conditions, 
and the economic pattern after the war is by no means cer- 
tain and assured. It has been assumed far too readily that 
business conditions after the war can follow only one di- 
rection, namely, greater production, income, and purchas- 
ing power than in prewar years. This is far from being a 
certainty and in any case a distinction may have to be 
made between the period immediately after the war and 
the more distant future. Many reasons can be cited for the 
view that the close of the war may bring strongly depres- 
sing influences in the shape of commodity surpluses, re- 
duced employment, excess productive capacity and recon- 
version difficulties. These forces must be reckoned with 
just as much as the postponed and accumulated demand 
for automobiles, refrigerators, radios, housing and roads. 

Sober and cautious appraisal of postwar prospects does 
not lead to acceptance of either extreme in the economic 
probabilities. It is more likely that the composite level of 
general business will include divergent trends in various 
industries. 

Immediately after the war total national income can 

[TURN TO PAGE 83, PLEASE] 
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1944 WITNESSED the first moves 
to thaw out the fashion freeze that re- 
sulted from wartime restrictions on 
shoemaking, particularly from Foot- 
wear Conservation Order M-217. Will 
1945 see the elimination of remaining 
style restrictions leaving fashion de- 
signers entirely free to create what 
styles. they will and manufacturers 
free to produce the types of shoes 
their customers prefer, at least to the 
extent that materials and manpower 
are available? 

Can the coming year bring an end 
to shoe rationing? And what about 
shoe price controls in 1945? 


All of these are questions in which 
all shoe men — manufacturers, mer- 
chants, salesmen and representatives 
of the leather and allied industries— 
are keenly interested as 1944 ap- 
proaches its end and a new shoe year 
looms on the horizon. But to none of 
these inquiries, unfortunately, can a 
clear or categorical answer be given 
at this time. All of them are tied 
up inextricably with questions of what 
may happen in coming months on the 
war fronts, both in Europe and the 
Far Pacific. Nevertheless, it may be 
worth while to examine some of the 
possibilities and probabilities that are 
likely to have a bearing on the ulti- 
mate answers. 

Elsewhere in this issue appears a 
very thoughtful and studied analysis 
of the factors that have influenced 
shoe production during the past year 
and those which are likely to affect 
its course in 1945. Many of the con- 
siderations discussed in that article 
have a bearing on what will be likely 
to occur in the field of styling and 
footwear fashion origination. Others 
may have an influence on rationing 
and price control, neither of which, 
as this is written, seems to have much 
likelihood of being lifted in the near 
future, or even as good a chance of be- 
ing gradually relaxed, during the com- 
ing year as have the remaining re- 
strictions on styling and certain of the 
existing production controls. 

Back of the entire picture, of course, 





WILL “45 SEE FASHIONS FREE?) 


The New Year Outlook for Civilian Footwear 


lie the vital problems of materials sup. 
ply and availability of manpower. The 
first includes leather and every other 
material that enters into the construe- 
tion of the finished shoe. So, to form 
an intelligent opinion as to whether 
any particular style restriction is like 
ly to be altered, modified or lifted al- 
together, it is first necessary to deter- 
mine what effect the change might 
have on the materials and manpower 
now available for civilian shoes. The 
government doesn’t impose or con- 
tinue these restrictions simply to make 
Americans more war-conscious. The 
fact that some of them have already 
been materially modified and eased in 
certain directions is a clear indication 
that it is likely to be the policy in 
Washington to ease them further 
whenever and wherever it can be 
shown that this is possible without 
any adverse effect on military produc- 
tion, necessary lend-lease require- 
ments or interference with proper 
functioning of the domestic economy 
by taking materials and manpower 
more needed elsewhere. 


In that connection, there appears 
to have been a change of viewpoint 
in the War Production Board in recent 
weeks on the broad question of recon- 
version policy. Prior to his retirement 
as WPB chairman Donald Nelson had 
enunciated the policy of encouraging 
reconversion as rapidly as it could be 
accomplished without interference 
with the war effort. In his earlier 
statements, soon after he had assumed 
office as Mr, Nelson’s successor, Chair- 
man Krug seemed to concur in that 
policy. Lately the attitude of WPB 
seems to have changed, as evidenced 
when Mr. Krug indicated a few weeks 
ago that conditions did not then 
permit either the relaxation or revoca- 
tion of the limitation orders govern- 
ing women’s apparel, hosiery and knit- 
ted outerwear. 

This evident change of policy on 
the part of War Production Board is 
susceptible of easy explanation in the 
light of the trend of events on the 
military front. When Chairman Nel- 
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First Moves to Thaw Out Civilian Footwear 
Freeze by Relaxing Conservation Order M-217 
Marked Important Mile: 


ne on Shoe Calen- 


dar for 1944—Now Shoe Men Face a New 
Year with Eager Questions as to What's in 
View on Style Horizon for Coming Months. 
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s sup. the belief prevailed in many quarters to rationing, although certain groups 
r The that war in Europe might end this are advocating exemption of shoes in 
other year, and one of the strong reasons the lowest price brackets. That any- 
struc for early reconversion was to take up _ thing ~will come of this seems un- 
form the slack in employment that would _ likely, but it is fairly clear that, gen- 
<r be expected to follow V-E Day. But erally speaking, the future of ration- 
4 . now that day appears to have been ing is closely bound up with develop- 
; postponed indefinitely and the need ments in the supply situation and the 
eter for some kinds of munitions and war problem of manpower. In fact, it is 
might materials has become acute. Thus it by no means inconceivable that ration- 
Owe becomes clear that forecasts for the ing might have to be extended for a 
The future of fashion controls must be time to some types of shoes that now 
con made with due allowance for develop- _are ration free. 
= ments of a military character. 
Bee Nevertheless, the changes made in THE supply situation is discussed in 
dj recent months in Footwear Conserva- considerable detail elsewhere in this 
hs tion Order M-217, both in its style re- _issue in its relation to military and 
— strictions and production controls, lend-lease and the rehabilitation of 
Aon constituted hopeful signs. It is hardly occupied nations. One can hatdly 
i too much to say that these develop- look for any improvement in the man- 
te ments were among the most important power situation until war in Europe 
ree happenings of the year 1944 from a ends; on the contrary, Selective Ser- 
. shoe industry standpoint. At least — vice is now calling up more men and 
ae, they indicate that, from a government _ will doubtless continue to do so until 
oper viewpoint, the situation seemed hope- events in Europe justify a change in 
omy ful so far as strict regulation of styl- that policy. 
ied ing was concerned as of last Autumn. Most economic authorities seem 
Since then the military situation has agreed that the postwar period is 
changed considerably and demands likely to prove a critical one with re- 
cars for more Army shoes may result in gard to danger of inflationary price 
oint considerably lower civilian shoe pro- movements. Release of pent-up ci- 
pen duction in 1945. With victory in  vilian purchasing power, economists 
_ Europe, civilians could again look for believe, would tend to bid up the 
te more shoes. But until the advent of prices of consumer commodities as 
ha V-E Day, any easing of style restric- they appear on the market, if these 
~ tions, while welcome to the industry, prices were not held rigidly in check 
tan hardly be expected to add to the by government controls. Therefore S, 
~ _ sum total of footwear that will be there is a rather widespread consen- J Y 
sd available for civilian wear. sus which holds that price controls 
nt f° can only be relaxed gradually, as de- 
a ~ RaTIONING ana price controls con- mand and supply tend to approach 
PB stitute another story. A strong move- 3 balance, so that danger of price in- new and more flexible pricing method 
7 ment in favor of an early end to shoe _—flation will be brought under the con- tor footwear adopted by the Office of 
ne: rationing developed in the last quarter _trol of normal forces. Price Administration. It it expected 
es of this year and gained 2 lot of sup- This does not necessarily mean, that OPA will shortly undertake a 
port among shoe merchants, even some however, that shoe prices will con- survey to determine whether need 
a of those who had most loyally sup- tinue through the year 1945 subject exists to warrant such a new pricing 


nit- 


ported rationing as a war measure. 
The call for an end to rationing was 
undoubtedly predicated to a consider- 


to the ceilings imposed by the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation un- 
der which they are now frozen at the 


method. What action, if any, is taken 
te modify the existing ceilings would 
depend upon the results of such a sur- 


- able extent on an expectation that war _— prevailing sellers’ Jevels of March. vey, and present indications point to 
ee in Europe would end before 1945. 1942. For some time the Shoe Manu- this as the most probable step affect- 
nee ~ When that hope gradually faded, the = facturers Industry Advisory Commit- ing shoe prices to be taken during the 
el. - movement lost force and at the mo- tee has been endeavoring to have a early part of the coming year. 
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ture points very much to the need of 
new techniques in advertising and 
selling shoes. We will see many new 
materials—new leather tannages and 
finishes, plastics, new fabrics, spe- 
cially treated wood, cotton, glass and 
rubber, by-products of soybeans and 
coal-tar. We can expect new features 
in construction, lasts, styles, new in- 
fluences in price and quality, new 
lightweight and durability and flex- 
ibility features, Indications are that 
a much stronger emphasis will be 
given to health and comfort features. 

These innovations are certain to 
bring about changes in selling meth- 
ods. For example, an exceptionally 
lightweight shoe may rise on a high 
wave of popularity. These shoes would 
in turn affect fit, durability, comfort, 
price, health, quality and other fac- 
tors. It would mean that new slants 
would have to be developed in adver- 
tising, and new methods in merchan- 
dising and selling the shoe. Old tech- 
niques wouldn’t be applicable at all. 

Or, supposing the last manufac- 
turers devise a new system of foot 
measurements, based on a national 
foot survey (not an improbability in 
the near future), we would have a 
really scientific means of making 
truly foot-conforming lasts and shoes. 

After the war the shoe industry ex- 
pects to make and sell 600 million 
pairs of shoes a year (not counting 
production for exports). This is a 
million pairs more than the previous 
high of 1941. 

Will you be cashing in on this post- 
war business? Much of the answer 
depends on how you handle the ad 
vertising and merchandising of your 
shoes. If you stick to the old pre-war 
methods you'll have to be satisfied 
with a pre-war figure of sales. 

Now, one of the big features in ad- 
vertising and selling you'll have ta 
contend with is a new “consumer péy- 
chology.” This fancy term simply 
means that the buying public’ will 
have new tastes and buying» habits 
based on a new frame of mind. You 





go through a war and come back with 
the same mental attitude they left 
with. 

The post-war era will see a new 
kind of consumer mirid or thinking. 
And what else is advertising and mer- 
chandising but a matter of meeting 
with the consumer’s tastes, habits and 
mental attitudes? 

For example, if I think that heavy 
shoes are harmful to my feet you'd 
have a hard time selling me a heavy 
shoe. But if you started to tell me 
about the benefits and advantages of 
a lightweight shoe, I’m sold before 
you're halfway through. In the latter 
case we talk the same language, and 
you've made a fast and easy sale. For 
this reason it’s important that you 
have a good idea of my tastes, buying 
habits and mental attitude. If you do, 
then I'll naturally respond to your ad- 
vertising and selling methods by say- 
ing to myself, “Why, that fellow has 
just what I’m looking for.” 


their 
fill of the sensational and spectacular. 
They’ll_be tired of it. 


For one thing, we'll perhaps have a 
more sober-minded people in the 
years immediately following the war. 
Many folks will have lost sons, 
brothers, husbands in the war. We'll 
be tired from the years of long hours 
and gruelling work, fed up with free 
spending on a lot of unsubstantial 
things because there was nothing else 
to buy. Ten million boys will come 
home from the war older, more seri- 
ous and grim that when they left. 
We'll be wanting to settle down to a 
siower, saner pace of living, to get old 
roots in the ground again. 

A sober-minded public. This will 
be important to advertising and sell- 
ing shoes. It will give you an idea of 
the tone and content of your adver- 
tising copy and sales methods. Ad- 
vertising will have to be toned down 
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i. | What Kind of Selling Argu- 
> war, ments and Copy Angles Will 
Wei | Appeal Most to the Customers 
hours of the Future? Present Iindica- 
‘crgi_ tions Point to a Public More In- 
g else ferested in the Truth About 
a Shoes than in Extravagant 
left, | Statements or Spectacular Pro- 
fer motions Used in Pre-War Years. 
will 

sell- 
ea of 
dver- from the sensational or exaggerated 

Ad- statements to something more conser- 
Jown vative and quieter to conform to the 


calmer pace of living. Sincerity and 
honesty will be big keynotes, the 
more friendly rather than the strictly 
business approach. 

This doesn’t mean that your adver- 
tising and selling techniques will have 
to sacrifice originality, initiative and 

cleverness. In fact, these will be more 
=e important than ever. But don’t strain 

for spectacular ideas. Remember, the 
war years have given everyone their 
fill of sensational and spectacular 
things. They'll be tired of it. The op- 
posite approach will be more appeal- 
ing and convincing. 

Fashion, durability, price and 
brand are old standbys. They play a 
big rele in the selling of any product. 
But note that the comfort and health 
factors have reached a significant new 
‘high in advertising and merchandis- 
)ing importance. Ten or fifteen years 
op they would have rated much 
lower. 

In fact, the health factor is becom- 
‘ing increasingly popular and impor- 
“tant in the advertising and selling of 
Many products: in housing, cars, 
foods, clothing, travel facilities, etc. It 
will be a strong feature in shoes. The 
medical profession and its branches— 
physicians, podiatrists, nurses, osteo- 
paths, physical directors, plus maga- 
tine and newspaper writers, parent- 

teachers’ organizations, etc.—all have 
~heen demanding and publicizing the 
need for shoes that will promote foot 
health. They represent now, and will 
he more so tomorrow, an effective 
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pressure group that will have a strong 
influence on consumer buying habits. 

There has been considerable criti- 
cism of some of the claims made for 
so-called orthopedic features in shoes. 
They have left some bad tastes, 
doubts and disappointments with the 
public. The real benefits in a good 
many cases haven’t come up to the 
glib promises. We have a foot-con- 
scious public rapidly developing, and 
consequently a foot-wiser and shoe- 
wiser one. As a result, I think the 
orthopedic features will be less effec- 
tive as a selling point. Though the 
consumer will be more interested in 
foot health he'll be less convinced 
that it is or can be had merely 
through the various “gadgets” placed 
in shoes. Correct lasts, proper con- 
struction and right fitting will be em- 
phasized more than ever. 


Of .course, as we have a greater. 


foot-conscious consumer public we'll 
have a stronger quality-conscious one. 
Consequently quality footwear will 
probably have a bigger day of it. 





Also, there’ll be more money around 
immediately following the war, and 
a desire to spend it on better quality 
products of all kinds while such can 
be afforded. Thus an appeal to this 
quality factor will perhaps bring 
more response than the “bargain” or 
low-price feature. 

And don’t forget those 10 million 
service men and women. They've been 
able to buy the best of certain prod- 
ucts at lower prices. For instance, in 
the Navy they now pay five dollars for 
a shoe which would retail outside for 
eight or nine dollars. They'll be look- 
ing for the same good quality, but 
they'll not expect to pay a high or 
“excessive” price for it. They'll be 
smarter, keener buyers in all things. 
And don’t forget this subtle fact. 
There'll be an undercurrent of resent- 
ment against the product that doesn’t 
give them their money’s worth, that 
lures with a false attraction, or with 
exaggerated promises that can’t fully 
be met. . 
[TURN TO PAGE 81, PLEASE] 
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THE nudity characteristic of Spring shoe styles, repre- 
sented in larger openings and more of them, stresses the 
importance of right colors in stockings, and graceful 
heel details. Few new colors are yet in the market. As 
we go to press Hanes are about to bring out their card 
of Spring hosiery colors. The featured tones will be 
AMBERSKIN, a blond shade which blends with mild 
costume colors and complements red, navy and russet 
brown shoes. It looks well with white. SUNSKIN, a 
blush shade which accents white, pastel and bright 
colors and blends with orange, rust and nasturtium 
browns, highlights Turftan shoes and is good with 
evening shades and white. TANSKIN, a warm beige. 


It blends with violet grays, blues and pinks—adaptable 
to classic Spring costume colors and to russet and dark 
brown shoes. A year-round stocking tone for California, 
especially suited to apparel in vogue there. 

In the illustrations for this article we have coordi- 
nated outstanding shoe types with appropriate stock- 
ings, laying special emphasis on the trend to very open 
shoes. Shoes sketched are from the following manu- 
facturers: 1. Carlisle (Mademoiselle). 2. Marshall, 
Meadows & Stewart. 3. Pli-Mode (Hi-Larks). 4 
Schwartz & Benjamin. 5. J. P. Smith (British Walkers). 
6. Andrew Geller. The seventh shoe is a general type 
from no individual manufacturer. 


1. A “pretty” low heeled pump with dainty Propper mesh. 
Note that stocking heel ends at shoe height. 2. Gypsy seam 
stepin with fine Gold Stripe Futuray mesh. Note graceful 
narrow stocking heel and lacy “acorn” top. 3. Buckle play 
shoe with Tricamp anklet of virzin wool in links-and-links 
design. 4. Wide open asymmetric sandal with Hanes No-Seam 
75-denier stocking. 5. Low heeled sling street pump with 
Vision mesh stocking of fine American-Egyptian cotton. The 
stocking is full-fashioned. An upper Filth Avenue shop fea- 
tures it in both high colors and skin tones. 6. Dressy d'Orsay 
pump with sheer Cameo stocking of longavearing Bemberg. 
The top is of Bemberg; the foot entirely plated with Bemberz. 
making it particularly nice for open shoes. Exceedingly popu- 
lar in several New York stores. 7. Conservative but smart 
sling oxford with rayon Ruman Stripe RayCGrains stocking. 
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RS Se ee 219,235 
Se So) See eee oe teeny Wee, Serre ctere MSR eee PPR Ee GETS MIRAE I EE BO 242,110 
mene anrwollah Aad? ioit ah hediteds aculdis. ole dwaish bay vag cles wetemeslcng us. 285,017 
Ss oii a RR Se a Ia Uhh tS OS ae ee any RR YS gp nS 292 ,666 
tt: ye p Roe aeeOMOMEneNh ER? LS SEITE EA Rk ae ET: ARE Tabi Ae es 331 ,225 
1921 109 ,990 69 ,544 35,066 18,462 17,379 36,330 286,771 
1922 112,039 95,112 39,442 21,632 23,939 31,712 323 ,876 
1923 117,940 104,215 40,136 22,239 27,015 39,569 351,114 
1924 110,333 88 ,236 35,694 20,274 23,823 34,871 313,231 
1925 113,261 90,180 38,691 21,021 24,587 35,760 323 ,500 
1926 115,166 89,917 38 ,577 21,111 24,014 35,638 324,423 
1927 119,492 95 ,395 39,650 24,229 24,542 40,300 343,608 
1928 127, 91,120 37,136 23,023 23,834 41 ,867 344,351 
1929 134,181 95,013 39,927 22,993 23,750 45,538 361 ,402 
1930 114,963 77 ,406 32,037 18,530 18,558 42,676 304,170 
1931 119,460 78 ,268 34,308 20,047 18,546 45,611 316,240 
1932 121,149 75,294 33,600 18,100 15,653 49,493 313,290 
1933 136 ,503 89,182 33,180 19,944 18,578 52,995 350 ,382 
1934 138,031 91,705 34,520 17,348 * 19,451 56 ,064 357,119 
1935 151,793 99,917 37,276 17,847 21,167 55,761 383,761 
1936 167 ,996 104,106 36,845 16,570 21,612 68 ,098 415,227 
1937 171,430 103,355 39,791 17,481 22, 57,126 411,969 
1938 164 ,032 96 ,922 40,188 17,137 21,315 51 ,082 390,746 
1939 179,600 103,996 43 ,990 16,858 24,085 55,607 424,136 
1940 167,504 102,700 40,750 15,276 21,750 56,171 404,151 
1941 184,915 120,519 47,912 19,159 28,175 82,417 483 ,097 (a) 
1942 181 ,685 102,100 41,285 17,107 25,657 75,161 442 ,995 (a) 
1943 153,203 83, 32,203 19, 25,441 103 ,907 418,512 (a) 
: 1944** 118,100 68, 35,500 16,700 28 ,000 151,100 417 ,400 (a) 
Hie * Includes rationed and non-rationed shoes ** Estimated (a) Excludes shoes for military purposes 
1941 Military........... 15,285 1943 Military........... 46 ,885 
1942 Military........... . 1944 Military........... 46, 
ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF SHOES BY MAJOR TYPES* 
(000 Omitted) 
Misses’ Boys’ 
and and All 
Women’s Men’s Children’s Youths’ Infants’ Other Total 
KG ga ieee es PO Ng PS a ee BO Fe tt > 2 OES AS. a 123,719 
SS Sa 2 ee A Ae NE OS a gies aaa. sae LE oF a 171 ,327 
ee een ft es ela Temps Ce RO hs a ay Sgt at Coe eS Ue aes 214,742 
TELE SSF a a a eae Se Es See as pte RO 6 eer ey ot See 215,394 
SEN 2g OR 0S Is serie ir, SC ial agri. «ERY, ener Naas =. OG Sn MY Ae BP. 237,340 
I re eee ey oie Get Sn Ar i ae ae gm eA SN 276 ,567 
NS eh Rei cee SN Meena Pwr kT Se er ge ame i ee 281 ,633 
: EE RRL TERS OI: i NE Tied sal eo On aE a cE nL re 308,122 
1921 108 ,354 64,374 33,053 18,462 17,379 36,276 277 ,898 
t 1922 109 ,090 80,474 36,016 20,047 20,658 33,789 300,071 
1 1923 113,854 96,562 37,958 21,936 26,477 35,302 331,089 
1924 114,024 93,763 36 ,437 21,257 25,419 36 ,959 327 ,858 
1925 111,491 86,613 35,741 20 ,648 24,205 35,113 313,810 
‘ 1926 114,166 87 ,569 37,570 21 ,066 24,301 35,412 320 ,083 
1927 117,861 90,320 38,023 22,670 24,278 37,677 330,829 
1928 125,009 91 ,592 37,794 23 ,630 24,188 40,735 342,948 
1929 134,829 91,573 37,961 23,013 23,792 43,293 354 ,460 
1930 129,341 85,381 35,727 20 ,762 21,154 43 ,762 336,126 
1931 121 ,500 77 ,559 33,044 19,289 18,552 43 ,752 313,696 
* 1932 126,589 76 ,657 33,914 19,074 17,099 47 ,468 319,802 
: 1933 133,462 82,175 33 ,346 19,022 17,115 51,194 336,315 
1934 141 ,058 90,324 33,868 18,646 18,515 54,968 357 ,361 
1935 149,746 96 ,360 36,168 17,587 20,309 56,103 376,283 
1936 163 ,658 101 ,963 37,008 17,179 21,389 61 ,647 402,844 
1937 174,663 103 ,562 38,232 16,990 22,199 62,330 417,976 
1938 172,941 99,965 39,861 17,273 22,051 53,610 405,701 
1939 175,885 99,823 41,885 16,949 22,701 §2,821 410,064 
1940 176,202 102,820 42,109 16,013 22,919 55 ,556 415,619 
1941 181 ,387 107,343 45 ,566 17,525 24,097 62,216 438 , 134 (a) 
1 192,798 103,155 43,732 18,339 27,274 79,941 465 ,239 (a) 
1 179,500 91,300 41,000 20,800 27,000 102,400 462,000 »\ 
1944** 133,000 67,CO0 39,700 19,300 30,100 134,000 423,100 (a 
* Includes rationed and non-rationed shoes ** Preliminary (a) Excludes shoes for. military purposes 
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Shoemakers supplying her 
demands today will get first call 
in the post-war market. 


DEWEY anv ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS + MONTREAL, CANADA 


** Quality shoemakers use Darex Insoles. 
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COLORS SHOWN BY 
ATLANTA RETAILERS 


“EXPECT the unexpected in your 
shoes,” say Atlanta retailers, and 
that’s what Atlanta buyers are getting 
this season. Unexpected colors and 
unexpected designs are featured in 
Rich’s shoe department. Pimiento, 
leaf green, victory blue and moss 
green are the colors of the calf and 
suede shoes which are best sellers. 
Patents in pump and sandal styles are 
also receiving much attention. 

Davison’s is keeping apace of At- 
lanta’s festive mood in the opening 
of a new casual shoe department fea- 
turing California play shoes, amid a 
colorful background of California 
colors, palm trees and grass, Located 
on the street floor where it easily 
catches traffic, the response to this 
new department has been excellent. 
Davison’s has also centered attention 
on rationed sandal types. 

The demand of Atlanta buyers for 
better shoes is greater than can be 
met, according to Thompson, Boland 
& Lee. Top sellers in this store at 
present are gift slippers of every type. 

Allen’s has introduced into their 
Winter shoe department white shoes 
for resort wear. Coming in three 
styles—wrapped sling-back pumps, 
ingle strap sandals and closed heel 
pumps—they give promise of steady 
sales. Black suedes in d'Orsay pat- 
terns, low pump and tie oxfords are 
in continued demand. 

At the top of Regenstein’s sales list 
are colorful play and dress shoes, 
especially popular in platform styles. 
Other favorites are classic sandals in 
black and brown suede, black patent. 
and brown suede and brown patent 
combinations. 

All the Atlanta shoe retailers agree 
that, because of the popularity of col- 
orful play and dress shoes, this sea- 
son’s sales show a noticeable increase 
over the sales of the last Christmas 


season. 
* * 


SALES FIGURES UP 
IN NEW YORK 


New YORK stores and shoe depart- 
ments have experienced good business 
in the Christmas shopping weeks fol- 
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lowing Thanksgiving. Even the men’s 
departments report an upward trend. 
Although the slipper business has 
been exceedingly active in men’s, 
women’s and children’s departments, 
this does not entirely account for in- 
creased sales. People are buying regu- 
lar shoes more freely than they did 
prior to November 1. The release of 
the No. 3 coupon is considered one 
ef the chief causes for this increase. 
Two departments for women on Fifth 
Avenue reported No. 1 as 25 per cent 
and 10 per cent, respectively, of the 
total number of coupons turned in; 
No. 2, 50 and 60 per cent; No. 3, 25 
and 30 per cent. In the men’s and 
children’s departments more No. 3 
coupons are being used. 

The improved business in men’s 
departments is. explained by some 
merchants as the inevitable result of 
not having bought many shoes since 
rationing started. The time has come, 
they say, when their men customers 
have reached the bottom of the barrel 
and are obliged to re-stock. The two 
types of shoes most in demand are 
simulated wing tip or medallion 
trimmed shoes and the Norwegian 
moccasin. In slippers the most popu- 








Tuinkling Patents 
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Patent leather, to add sparkle to Win- 
ter costumes, was featured by Rich's, 
Atlanta, Ga., in this ad recenfly. 








lar is the type with leather lining. 

The story in the children’s depart- 
ments is what it has been for the past 
year and more—lack of merchandise. 
“We should do a wonderful business,” 
said one successful retailer of chil- 
dren’s shoes, “if we had the little 
shoes.” Although there is a great lack 
of dressy pumps and straps, some 
Mary Janes are still to be found and 
are selling well. One head of a chil- 
dren’s department reports that she 
does not find it so difficult to persuade 
mothers to buy a brown oxford in- 
stead of the desired dress shoe. She 
tells them how much more sensible it 
is at this time to buy the serviceable 
shoe instead. Norwegian loafers and 
gypsy seam stepins continue to be 
very popular with girls. The chil- 
dren’s slipper counters are doing 4 
flourishing business in many types, 
although furry and wool-lined ones 
are especially in demand. Customers 
still come in looking for rubber boots 


but stores report that they have not 
had any for several weeks. 


In women’s slippers everything 
sells, but the demand for the dressier 
types registers strongly here. Al) 
stores report that they cannot get 
enough satin slippers. One successful 
slipper department is making a point 
of promoting casuals for indoor wear 
and is doing well. The buyer of this 
department reports increased demand 
for scuffs and wedgies. In women’s 
shoe departments the trend toward 
dressy types, opened-up and good 
substitutes for regular evening slip- 
pers, continues. Extremes in types— 
very casual or very dressy—are re- 
ported by one Fifth Avenue store. 
Extremes in heel heights are noted by 
all style departments. Some color is 
already in the stores—small quantities 
of several shades of red and green 
and navy. 
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ST. LOUIS REPORTS GIFT 
SLIPPERS SELLING 


THERE was a decided boom in the 
St. Louis retail shoe business when 
Airplane Stamp No. 3 became valid, 
with most dealers reporting a rise in 
sales, particu'arly in higher priced 
shoes. With this increase comes an 
unusually early buying trend in gift 
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slippers, which added to November 
volume. * 

At Famous-Barr Co. business kept 
at a brisk pace with flat heel loafers, 
with sling-back and open toe re- 
ported big. Black calf also has heen 
a favorite, and reptiles and alligators 
tremendous, Patent was beginning to 
sell, and hopes are high for its future, 
although it is said to be early for 
patent for volume business. Gift slip- 
pers were selling like the proverbial 
hot cakes, and here, as in most shoe 
departments in town, Christmas slip- 
pers of all types, from cozy shearlings 
to frivolous satins, were being bought 
much earlier than in previous years. 

In the Sorority House at Famous- 
Barr Co., low-heel casuals, the pet of 
the college and career crowd that 





patronize this shop, were still tops in 
sales volume. These were in both 
black and brown. Lizards were popu- 
lar there, too, and although their sup- 
ply of patent was limited, customers 
have been asking for patent shoes. 

In the Paragon Shop at Famous- 
Barr black calf is the biggest seller. 
Practically 90 per cent of the cus- 
tomers in this budget shop look for 
not too extreme but smart black calf 
shoes. St. Louis customers revealed a 
preference this year for black calf 
shoes over suede. 

At Scruggs - Vandervoort - Barney, 
high-style shoes were the tops in sales- 
getters. Low heels were reported to 
be best sellers also, with calf and 
reptile the preferred leathers. Patent 
was coming up, and great prospects 
were held for its future. Here, too, 
business had picked up, and gift slip- 
per sales were soaring. 

At Swopes Shoe Company, one win- 
dow with a backdrop of red velvet 
dramatized gift slippers very effec- 
tively. At this store gift slippers 
played the biggest role in sales re- 
cently. Stepins and sling-backs were 
the favored styles, while black calf 
and reptiles were the customer's 


_ choice leathers. 


The Peacock Shoe Shop reported 
black and white ring-tail lizard fol- 
lowed by colored lizards the favorite 


of customers. Red, navy and green 
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The popular d'Orsay pattern was dra- 
matized in this unique advertisement 
by Joseph Saion Shoes, Chicago. 





sold best, in that order. Black and 
brown calf and suede were the choicé 
of other customers, who were more 


conservative. 
* *# # 


GIFT BUYING HEAVY 
IN CHICAGO 


WueErRE last year the Chicago public 
had finished the bulk of its Christmas 
shopping a full week before the holi- 
day, an official of Carson’s shoe depart- 
ments believes that most of the gift 
buying will have been finished by De- 
cember 15 this year. Formerly slip- 
per buying was largely a last-minute 
purchase. But with footwear what it 
is today, consumers need no remind- 
ers about early shopping, and slipper 
stocks have been seriously depleted 
for some time with no hope of replen- 
ishing shelves during December. In 
regular footwear, good quality suedes 
are best sellers. Patents are asked 
for but not in large quantity, since 
most women find this leather too 
perishable during severe weather. A 
plastic-finish patent is cited in this 
connection, said to resist cracking, but 
sufficient quantities are not available 
as yet. 

With the opera season and social 
activities in general reaching their 
peak, there has been great demand 
for evening shoes, especially gold and 
silver kid. Of all Field’s many shoe 
departments only the Salon has metal- 
lized evening slippers, and these are 





in one style only—a high-heeled san. 
dal—priced at $15.75. Satins are not 
to be had, and the bride seeking 4 
white satin slipper is reduced to buy. 
ing a fancy boudoir type or white 
suede when that is available. Promised 
for delivery just before Christmas is a 
a line of white satins for the Stace 
catoe Room. As is customary at this 
store, Field’s will advertise Southern 
resort footwear during Christmas 
week. At this time they will show 
white suede and kid, mostly of the 
high-heeled, dressy types, and of 
course play shoes in fabrics and 
leathers. 

The release of a new shoe stamp 
was largely responsible for the great 
increase in business during Novem 
ber, says Carl Fliesbach of Walk 
Over. In the State Street shop vol- 
ume of business was 20 per cent over 
that of a year ago, and November 
1943 was a record month. At the 
present time men’s slippers are im 
great demand, and as at other stores, 
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gift buying got off to an early start— 
Louisi: 
A, Texas 
Za J dounta i 
Monta 
Idaho 
‘ Wyom 
in fact, so early that there is every § Oolora 
reason to believe that stocks will very ll 
shortly be exhausted. The tendency of § Utsh 
trading up is evidenced very strongly Jxug. 
here where the great bulk of sales are § Washi 
in better quality merchandise. oa 
7 * 2 ( 

TWIN-CITY STORES FILL Fenn 
DRESS SHOE DEMAND be Fr 
REPRESENTATIVE shoe dealers in J gant’ 
Saint Paul and Minneapolis report a §™ 1% 


strong tendency for customers to buy 
dress and semi-dress shoes in their 
pre-holiday purchasing. Even though D 
holidays will have a sober note, women Max 
are preparing to complete dainty cos ing 0! 
tumes with equally dainty footwear. 

The sandal is favored because of its §'% * 
lightness and minimum of foot cover of low 
age. The open toe and heel are most ff facts, 
popular. Black is the best selling agenci 
color. Suedes are the most in demand, broug! 
with soft black kidskin a close second " 
Patent is liked by the young group He 
for its smartness and dash. future 
In street shoes alligator and lizard § porari 

[TURN TO PAGE 95, PLEASE) Bo fin; 
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Retail Sales, Independent Shoe Stores 
October, 1944 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Current Statistical Service 


——Dollar Sales Per 
Number Per Cent Change Cent 


of Change 
Firms Oct.,’44 Oct.,'44 


Ten 
Report- v8. v8. October, Months 
by Regions ing Oct.,'43 Sept.,’44 


1944 1944 








etGeces 561 —1 8 $4,694,189T +3 
Siéecee 61 # —8 $22,902 7 
° . esse @8=»=£. eeeeee ere 
New Hampshire ° ae A+ eee, . +4 800900 
ttt 35 $ —9 183,012 —8 
>. ena eee —6@6mlc( (<i=it«i«*« 
ececes 11 +1 —7 16,297 —T7 
50 —2 —6 615,654 + 
— p> —_8. =e 615,654 # 
North Central. 163 —7 — 6 1,103,428 +1 
boowedccodoes 22 —3 —5 284, +4 
ccceecede 28 —5 —2 191,244 —1 
ceececesee 33 —8 —8 151,485 —2 
coccesee 88 —Iil — 7 221,618 —3 
scdense 42 —9 —1 255,205 +2 
North Central. 63 —8: —s8 326,981 +5 
ean 2s -i 4 129,363 ae | 
veccecece 22 —9 —- 4 94,226 —2 
ayt me > Fi- $3 ‘ears + 8 
baeuceecns s —2 — 65 36,919 +44 
eccve 15 +4 +8 222,164 +1 
of Columbia. .. Se eae ao 
‘ Fea 
eccceccece ee +4 +10 141,982 —i1 
fast South Central 6 +2 +4 136,647 +1 
sy anapa “s +8 +4 136,647 +i 
West South Central. 30 # —2 $24,511 +5 
eecccces 5 — 6&5 +2 43,569 
Louisiana .......- ee ane eces y” — epane eves 
ecceccece 9 —3 # 27,183 +3 
TORAS .. nc ccccenee 16 +1 —3 253,809 +6 
Mountain ........+- 33 +4 —4 245,385 +6 
Montana .......+- 6 +3 + 35,561 —s3 
BEND ccccccccecs ° . » ° + soawees shen 
Wyoming .......- See eee ee ee 
Golorado ........- 8 +3 —10 103,759 +? 
New Mexico ..... ° cise tt 6ée Ti » ee bet 
Arizona ......++++ ° ates () .eeet.. of eee bece 
Di akvtccsecces ° a ie. obese 
Nevada .......++. 6 # 6 30,484 —i1 
eoecesveseooe 140 +4 —1 1,396,517 +65 
pects 26 +7 2 260,982 +3 
Go eeaedece 17 +5 —i12 121,478 +32 
ecccccce 97 +3 +1 1,014,057 +6 
eccccde 10 —10 —5 49,537 —7 
Cal. 265 +65 +12 188,912 +3 
b ccvce Q | +3 68,243 4 
BBB. scecs & —14 —4 41,100 # 
an Francisco, Cal.. 15 +65 +2 270,642 +65 
Wash. ..... 8 +10 +1 125,233 +4 
‘Insufficient Data. .. No data. Less than 0.5 per cent. t As 


. No 2 
eat with $4,729,186 in October, 1948, and $4,830,816 in Septem- 





Denies Rumors of Ration Release 


Max McCullough, Deputy Administrator for Ration- 
ing of the Office of Price Administration, Washing- 
ton, said last week that rumors regarding the release 
af low priced shoes from rationing are not founded on 
facts. Mr. McCullough explained that the government 
tgencies concerned with shoes have had this problem 
brought to their attention and are quite familiar with 
it, He also said that it is possible that sometime in the 
future a small percentage of these shoes might be tem- 
porarily released, as has been done previously, but that 
to final determinations have yet been reached. 
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MANUFACTURERS of women’s shoes in the New Eng- 
land area continue to report a heavy demand for footwear 
of three types—high-style dress footwear, the fancier the 
better; casuals and loafer types; and house slippers of 
leather and fabric. In addition, orders are coming in for 
whites with which to introduce the Spring season and buy- 
ers are reported, in at least some cases, to have reached 
a decision to buy few if any of the high-colored shoes, 
tearing that they will cut too heavily into their total allot- 
ments and find themselves sold out of whites early in the 
season. Common to all orders for white footwear is the 
request for early delivery. Slipper sales began early in 
Boston and vicinity and re-orders may be hard to get in 
view of the leather shortage. 

Heavy sole leather of the type used on the better grades 
of men’s shoes is still hard to find in anything like the 
quantities desired; and the lighter weights are much more 
in demand than they have been in the past. In the field 
of upper leathers this situation is reversed, with the short- 
age in the lighter weights much more acute than in the 
heavier weights, though there is very little difficulty en- 
countered in getting rid of any weight. 

The situation in side leathers seems to be getting worse 
rather than better with civilian production losing out in 
competition with the Army, Lend-Lease and the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Patent 
leather substitutes are reaping the benefit of conditions 


in that field. 
St Loneo 


RECENT wage increases and other advances in the cost 
of making shoes in the St. Louis district will sooner or 
later force the manufacturers here to seek higher ceiling 
prices. During the period of war restrictions many of the 
items of cost, such as patterns and lasts, dropped percep- 
tibly; so did the return-goods item and in some instances 
the cost of selling has dropped. But the greatest saving 
shoe manufacturers have experienced during the war—par- 
ticularly those operating specialty plants—has come about 
through a level production curve. However, during the last 
half of 1944, costs began to climb. Lasts and pattern re- 
strictions were eased up. Material costs advanced, due 
largely to the fact that in order towmaintain production and 
quality, factories were forced to use every source available 
and in many instances bought materials of higher quality 
than that called for in their specifications. 

During the year 1944 the average base pay of the shoe 
worker of this district has moved up in amounts ranging 
from ten to twelve per cent, when vacations with pay are 
included. 

Late in November a settlement in wage adjustments be- 
tween the International Shoe Co. and the CIO United Shoe 
Workers of America was announced. It affected some 


70 


25,000 of the production employees in twenty of Interna. 
tional’s factories located in Kentucky, Missouri and Lllinois. 
The adjustment called for approximately $3,500,000 an- 
nual wage increase. The agreement was retroactive for 
varying periods among the different plants and it is esti- 
mated that an additional $3,500,000 in retroactive wages 
would be paid. 

Because of International’s dominant position in the in- 
dustry, this settlement is looked upon as important and far- 
reaching. Reached after weeks of negotiation, the settle 
ment is based upon a WLB directive last May providing 
for a 50c hourly minimum for the Kirksville, Mo. plant of 
International. The agreement provides for a basic wage 
rate of 50 cents per hour after six months’ employment 
with tapering increases up to 85c for all plants outside the 
St. Louis area. Basic hourly wage for the St. Louis area 
units after six months is 55c, except in International’s St. 
Louis sole leather plant in which the basic minimum is 
60c. The agreement also provides for two weeks’ vacation 
with pay for all employees with five or more years of ser- 
vice and one week after one year of employment. 

Although the agreement was reached between Interna- 
tional and officers of CIO United Shoe Workers in behalf 
of union employees in twenty of its plants, it is understood 
that International is applying the same wage adjustments 
in other units which have AFL representation and in some 
which have no union affiliation. 


lew Geek 


MANUFACTURERS who are working on three month 
periods are finishing up orders for delivery in the “pre 
Spring” period of November, December and January and 
starting production for the Spring delivery period of Feb- 
ruary, March and April. 

With additional colors permitted, manufacturers and re- 
tailers are obliged more than ever to do some careful plan- 
ning. One high style house allowed its customers about 
30 per cent patent leather on their’ early orders for No- 
vember, December and January deliveries. Black, tan and 
brown in other surfaces took up most of the remaining 70 
per cent. A very few navy shoes were included. For the 
following period of February, March and April this fac- 
tory was obliged to reduce the allotments on patent leather 
to 20 or 25 per cent, About 30 per cent navy was allowed 
to help build up inventories. According to these manu- 
facturers the demand for red has fallen off. They expect 
to make novelty colors in reptile. Turf tan they consider 
to be high style. It should be promoted as such, they 
say, and should not be antiqued. 

Another quality manufacturer in this area, noted for 
welt types, prefers Army russet to Turf tan. He con- 
siders navy very important; is selling a few reds not 
antiqued. “High . . . Low”, they say, is the story on heels. 
Another style house, specializing in lighter, dressier shoes, 
reports that 21/8 is still the best selling heel height. These 
manufacturers are planning to make a true 18/8 heel shoe 

[TURN TO PACE 74, PLEASE] 
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On service shoes, tests have 

shown that rubber soles and 
heels stand up under the toughest possible conditions. 
Beebe Brothers products are meeting wartime require- 
ments on battlefronts . . . and battle wagons. If you re 
a manufacturer of shoes for business or sports wear, these products measure up to 
the standards of your line and will maintain its quality reputation. We'd like 
to talk with you now about postwar plans. Letters will receive prompt attention. 
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Designers and manufacturers of 
quality lasts for 34 years. Use 
Vulcan "Controlled Measure- 
ment" lasts for better fit and 
better style in all sizes and 
widths. 


General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


LAST PLANTS HEEL PLANTS 
Portsmouth, Ohio Brockton, Mass. Portsmouth, Ohio Effingham, Ii. 
Johnson City, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. Johnson City, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 


LUMBER MILLS: Antigo, Wis.; Donken, Mich. 
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Army Takes 150,000 More Pairs Monthly 


THE Army’s shoe requirements for the‘ first quarter of 
1945 will be approximately 150,000 pairs per month higher 
than for the current quarter, according to the Office of the 
Quartermaster General. 

The Quartermaster announcement was prompted by a 
recently published report which inferred that the Army had 
a surplus of Army service shoes which were being sold by 
the Treasury Department. 

There is no surplus of Army service shoes, the Quarter- 
master Corps explained. The only purpose of the reported 
action by OPA in setting ceilings for surplus Army service- 
type shoes was to provide ceilings when, as, and if such 
shoes do become surplus. After the Army is reduced to 
peacetime strength, it is conceivable that there may be 
some surplus Army shoes, which may be sold by the Trea- 
sury Department. The setting of ceilings by OPA was 
merely for the purpose of assuring that when that time 
comes there will be no “hitch” because of the lack of con- 
trolled prices. 

Requirements for combat boots and service-type boots 
during the first quarter of 1945 appear at this time to re- 
quire production at a substantially increased rate. 





Leather from Rat Skins and Tails 


INDICATING a possible historic trend in the European 
leather market, reports of spreading use of tanned rat tails 
and skins continue to reach the United States. 

It is known that Hungary has been experimenting with 
whole skins as uppers in footwear for women and children. 
The first actual samples to reach the United States were 
several German tanned rat tails. These are now in the 
custody of Julius G. Schnitzer, Chief of the Department of 
Commerce Leather Unit. 

The only use the Germans have found for them at present 





Julius G. Schnitzer, Department of Commerce Leather Unit 
Chief (righti, shows the first samples of German fanned 
rat tails to reach this country to Eugene J. Hardy, BOOT 
& SHOE RECORDER Washington representative. 
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is for wrist watch straps and there is no indication that 
they are tanning whole skins. Nevertheless, neutral reports 
point out that leather supplies are low and these reports 
all have a depressing tone. Should either rat tails or skins 
prove more acceptable in the future it is believed that the 
financial returns may have a good effect in reducing the 
number of plague-carrying rats on the Continent. 
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The Germans have been offering the rat tails to the = 
neutral European countries and United States consular * 
officials were able to collect the samples that reached the disr 
United States in these countries. The samples were ob- is < 
tained during the month of September. Germany is obtain- : 
} : “99 - prid 
ing good prices for the rat tails in some markets, while 
other countries refuse to buy them. The samples are of bac 
good quality and while small in size they could be used and 
for trimming purposes. 
if Yo 


Obsolete Shoes to Be Sold Ration Free x. 
SHOE dealers will be able to sell a limited number of ob- 


solete shoes ration-free after getting the approval of their oe 
OPA district offices, the Office of Price Administration said =e t 
December 12 in reopening a relief measure first offered to an ¥ 


the trade a year ago in November. Shoes without mates 
(singles) also may be included in the ration-free sales. 

As originally provided, one dollar a pair for the obso- 
lete shoes and 50 cents each for single shoes, are the high- 
est prices that can be charged for these shoes when sold | 
non-rationed. Any shoes approved for release but sold at 
higher prices must be sold for ration currency, which the 
dealer must send to his OPA district office within five days. 

OPA explained that this action will release only single 7 
shoes that cannot be paired and obsolete shoes that dealers 
are unable to sell for ration currency because of outmoded 
last or design, or because the merchandise has deteriorated 
substantially. 
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Weert Sob! 


If you have an X-Ray Shoe 
Fitter in your store or Depart- 
ment, it's good psychology 
to let your prospects and cus- 
tomers know about it. Why? 
Because many people, espe- 
cially parents of young chil- 
dren, are familiar with this 
scientific fitting aid... the only 
one that enables them to see 
whether or not a pair of 
shoes fit properly. 


An X-Ray window “decal” or 
display card tells them,Here 
is a store that takes real 
pride in its fitting service and 
backs it up with X-Ray”... 
and that means business! 





if You Haven’t An 
X-Ray NOW 
+++ + you can't use 
X-Ray signs to promote 
your business. But, if 
you hurry, you can get 









an X-Ray in time for 
your late Spring and 
early Fall promotions. 














X-RAY 


SHOE FITTER ac. 

























3533 NORTH PALMER STREET 






















Men who o 


rewarded for their efforts. 


addition to a regular salary. 


much for their efforts. 


cation biank today! 





MEN OF MERIT 


Mr. Coleman is a typi- 
cal rng - Health 
Spot S p opera- 
tor who is using his past 
experience and ability 
to the fullest extent, de- 
riving full benefit from 
the profit-sharing plan, 
thus building a success 
for himself and family. 


rate Health Spot Shoe Shops 
have a real incentive for making the most 


of their ability because they are amply 
They receive a liberal share of the profits they help to create, in- 


The Health Spot Shoe Shop plan has particular appeal for men who 
have spent many years in shoe retailing but have never received 


MEN WANTED 


Opportunities are always open for men of experience and ability who are 
ambitious to better their income and enjoy a real success. Send for an appli- 


1240 W. LAWRENCE AVENUE + CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





HEALTH SPOT SHOES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





Paul Coleman 
Manager 

HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 

2 E. 47 St.. NM. Y. C. 





1944—A Good Shoe Year 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49] 


hunger was not to be denied. They had 
the money to buy. When those condi- 
tions exist, retailers can usually be 
counted on to deliver the goods. Where 
did they get them in this case? Who 
knows? From a multitude of unex- 
pected sources, no doubt. From inven- 
tories, in part. From new types of foot- 
wear, made with new materials that 
required less labor. From types of 
shoes that didn’t come under the ra- 
tioning order. From scouring the mar- 
kets in a frantic effort to discover 
every last ‘available pair. Those were 
some of the sources. There may have 
been others. The situation was difficult, 
undoubtedly. But the ingenuity of the 
American shoe merchant saved the day. 


It reminds us of another old friend 
of ours who sold shoes at $5.00 and up. 
“What do you do when a customer has 
only four bucks?” we asked him one 
day. He smiled. “We usually find him 
a pair of shoes,” he said. 


Merchandise is going to be tight in 
1945. Manpower will be tougher than 
ever. Shoe production is taking another 
cut. We shall still have rationing. A 
year, of course, is a long time. But as 
far as we can see, the American people 
are going to be in the market for all 


the shoes their ration stamps will let 
them buy, and for many pairs of non- 
rationed types besides. And we'll still 
bet on the ingenuity of the American 
manufacturers and merchants to find 
the shoes. That’s why we look for an- 
other good shoe year in 1945. 





Elevator Display Effective 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Frost Broth- 
ers, women’s ready-to-wear store here, 
have enjoyed a success through use of 
a shadow box in their elevators di- 
rectly above the operator, in which are 
displayed the latest in women’s shoes. 

The boxes are approximately 12 in. 
square, providing ample display space 
for one pair of shoes. They are indi- 
rectly illuminated, bringing out the 
features of the shoes in the best pos- 
sible manner. A change is made 
weekly, keeping patrons of the store 
informed of new styles, new shipments, 
new colors and any other changes of 
interest to customers. 





Delman Salon Reopens 


Miami’ BeacH, FLa.—After being 
closéd for the past two seasons the 
Delman Shoe Salon on Lincoln Road is 
open again. A. S. Blatt, who has man- 
aged the salon for many years, is in 
charge. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PACE 70] — 
to give their “best customer,” the smart older woman, the Koceeder ment 
height she likes best. This same house looks to a better al 
red and green season than most manufacturers and retail- ca ULWARKED by knowledge of what certainties—and o Qua: 



































ers in the quality field are expecting. certainties — to expect for the shoe business in coming § awa? 
months, the industry in Rochester and upstate New York § The 
is moving ahead confidently. There will be difficultiy — pr? 


¢ along the way, but the long range picture is bright; be. “ 

ter than it has been in years. &y 

That is particularly true of the children’s shoe busines ne f 

Its prospects are indicated, in a measure, by the fact tha Ch 
a gentleman from Philadelphia—with money—was her § frm, 
the other day looking for a children’s shoe factory for sale, 
but up to the time this was written, none had been found B 
All of them have lots of orders. One factory has con m) 
tracts for three times its present capacity for the nex Mic 
five years. S. L. Vaisey & Co., who went into business ip GR 
early Summer, has leased two floors of the former Sher. gan 


tomers that has needed goods badly for a long time. wood Shoe Compan y plant in Goodman Street and will the 
more than double its output. Hote 


Among the quality houses here who make fine men’s and : : ‘ . . 
, "pi . What is fully as important for the immediate future is § buye 
women’s shoes, there is still a serious dearth of labor. Those the fact that an official of the WPB has indicated in a le | hibit 


THE release on December 1 of pigskin uppers, known as 
the “bacon-rind type” of leather, will not enable many 
manufacturers in the Chicago area to bring home any 
bacon. For, in the main, this pigskin is usable only for 
children’s shoes to be made available in white and in 
brown. Those houses which can use it are of course very 
pleased, for it will enable them on delivery of these goods. 
to enlarge their production of shoes for a class of. cus- 


with plants located near the many large and small war in- : “ P tn By rem 
dustries of Chicago feel the labor pinch aeutely. There has =e potion ‘ae State a oo. a aa Ge and 
been no diminution of personnel in the war plants. In fact . eo a SS ee a oo Mee demé 


for manufacturing children’s shoes. ow 

Likewise the prospects for the women’s footwear indw § mate 
try is excellent. The A. E. Nettleton Company, Syracuse, § Boar 
has acquired an adjoining building with 50,000 square Th 
feet of space to devote to the making of women’s shows — men 
because of the growth of this-branch of its business. Othen § sles 


some have even increased their personnel with the result 
that manufacturers making civilian goods occasionally lose 
people from their plants. Thus the immediate situation is 
short-handed as it has been ever since the help problem 
became acute. 


Most houses comment that delivery dates literally don’t : . loafe 
mean a thing. They say that they must make goods accord- °° planning expansion. Buye 
ing to the material which arrives. Thus in many instances Everyone knows now that there will be restrictions and the s 
goods promised for certain dates are delivered consider- shortages for considerable time yet, but it is felt that § and | 
ably earlier than others which may have been on the order events are in the making which, when the controls ar At 
blank long since. } finally cleared away, will lay the foundation for a long § Weis 

While navy blue is expected to be the important item for ¢T@ of prosperity. Trav 
women’s shoes in Spring, the problem confronting the The Rochester area will be in an especially advantage § *D4 
manufacturer is to try and figure what quantity of navy ous position because of its ‘reputation for quality, with ppser 
hides he will be able to get from the tanner. One house style. But manufacturers have reason to know that “repeti | «dl 


here is currently doing a big business on red lizards, being tion is reputation”; that the story of good shoes must —_ 
happily in the position where they have skins enough to be told “again and again and again” in advertising & J man 
turn out a considerable quantity. keep sales coming. 
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Novel Display Window Marks Chicago Store Milestone Sho 
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Chicago, liI.—Waik-Over Shoe Store, 125 South State Street, here recently, featured these 70th enniversary wit 
dows, using authentic shoes of three generations ago from the famous Walk-Over collection. The windows were de 
signed and executed by Jack A. Hash, advertising manager. Cari Fliessbach is the store manager. 
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Win “E” Award 
> MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Pfister & Vogel 
‘Tanning Co. has been awarded the 
army-Navy “E” award fer achieve- 
ment in production and distinguished 
service. Brig. Gen. J. E. Barzynski, 
Gommanding Officer of the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, presented this 
‘award at a ceremony at the plant site. 
award was made for outstanding 
production. 

Lt. Com. Donald O. Elliott, formerly 
of Milwaukee, handled the pin pres- 
gtation to five employes representing 
the firm. 

Charles P. Vogel, president of the 
firm, accepted the official award. 


Buying Lively at 
Michigan Fair 


GraND Rapips, MicH.—The Michi- 
gan Shoe Travelers’ Club, sponsors of 
the Shoe Fair, held at the Pantlind 
Hotel, here, recently, attracted many 
buyers from Western Michigan. Ex- 
hibitors found buying lively, and sales 
gemained in higher brackets. Casuals 
and Summer footwear were much in 
demand; more colorful lines were 
shown because of the release of some 
materials by the War Production 
Board. 

The release of two-tone shoes for 
men brought about extremely heavy 
sales in this field with saddle and 
loafer types moving at a rapid pace. 
Buyers continued to be worried about 
the shortages that remain in children’s 
and growing girls’ footwear. 

Absent from the gathering was Sam 
Weiss, president of the Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club, who was unable to at- 
tend because of his son’s illness. Rep- 
resenting the official body, however, 
was H. A. Broadwell, vice-president; 
Sam Kane, secretary; E. W. Jenson, 
treasurer; George H. Lawson, chair- 
man of the show committee. 





Study Children’s 
Shoe Shortage 


SEATTLE, WASH.—W. A. Molster and 
Joseph B. Charde of the"OPA were 
guests at a luncheon meeting held by 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently at the Gowman Hotel. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to make a 


Study of the shortage of children’s 


shoes on the Coast, and was, well at- 
tended by buyers and retailers from 
the vicinity. 

Mr. Molster stated, “There just 
aren’t enough children’s shoes on the 
store shelves,” but added, “We found 
that Seattle isn’t any worse off than 
other war-concentrated areas.” 

Mr. Charde, head of the operating 
section, believes that the quality of the 
shoes is just as good as ever. Both 
men agreed that the OCR has done a 
tommendable job in placing shoes 
where they are most needed. 

Other notables who attended the 





BARIS BUYS 


Shoes Wanted for Cash— 
For Ration Currency 


| * Surplus and complete stocks 


| of Men’s, Women’s & Children’s 


| Footwear. 


mark. 





BARIS 





** Retail stores handling better 
grade Men’s, Women’s & Chil- 


dren’s Footwear. 


*** Short term leases assumed. 
Honorable protection for your 
name, reputation and trade 


AMERICA'S Long Established Outlet for Shoe Surpluses 


BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St., N.Y.C. 


SELLS. 





meeting included: R. B. Dozier, re- 
gional office, San Francisco, OPA; 
Mrs. Mary G. Falkenberry, OPA offi- 
cial from Spokane; Glen Fox, of the 
Portland office, and Miss Gene Webb of 
Seattle. 


Create Arch Shoe Salon 


SEATTLE, WASH.—A special arch shoe 
salon, one of the many shoe outlets of 
Frederick & Nelson, has been created 
to give attention to those with foot ills 
and ailments. The arch shoe salon has 
been set up on the first floor for weary 
shoppers and customers in downtown 


Seattle. Health as well as appearance 
are stressed in proper fitting, and the 
slogan of the shop is foot comfort. A 
trained staff has been secured. 


Takes Over Shoe Store 


Detroit, MicH.—R. L, Podeszwa has 
taken over the Podeszwa Boot Shop at 
10005 Joseph Campau Avenue in the 
suburb of Hamtramck, which was for- 
merly run by his father. He has been 
associated with his father for a num- 
ber of years as manager of the store. 

His father has been forced to retire 
because of his health. 











As the Twig is Bent... 


Most foot trouble, according to the American Acad- 
emy of Orthopedic Surgeons, has its beginning in 
infancy and early childhood . .. 
outgrown shoes and shoes fitted too large. 


To provide as many American children as possible 
with one pair of a size when a size change is needed, 
and to simplify dealers stocks for accurate fitting, 
Baby Deer Shoes and Trimfoot Pre-School Shoes 
with fit retaining “Cuddle-Back” heel construction 
are confined to a “one best” type for each stage of 
foot development from birth to age five. 


Let’s concentrate on fit, not fuss ...sizes, not patterns 
...80 that tomorrow's citizens can enjoy the blessing 

























of sound, healthy feet. 
TRIMFOOT COMPANY «< 


BABY DEER SHOES AND 
PRIMFOOT PRE-SCHOOL SHOES 





is largely caused bv 


FARMINGTON, MO. 























Avery E. Ward 


Mont VERNON, N. H. — Avery E. 
Ward, 76, a retired foreman at the In- 
ternational Shoe Co. plant in Man- 
chester, is dead here after a short 
illness, 

He was a native of Sutton, Mass., 
and had been connected with the shoe 
industry for many years. Following 
his retirement, he became one of the 
leading apple growers in this section. 

Survivors include the widow, Sarah 
F. Ward, and two daughters, Miss 
Marion G. Ward and Mrs. Mildred 
Grower of Denver, Colo. 


LeRoy H. Brown 


Dover, N. H. — LeRoy H. Brown, 
treasurer of I. B. Williams & Sons, 
leather manufacturers, for many years, 
is dead. 

He was born in Dover and was grad- 
uated from Phillips-Andover Academy. 
Later he attended Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. He served two years 
overseas during World War 1. 


He is survived by the widow, a son, 
Lieut. David W. Brown, Army Air 
Corps; his father, Natt Brown, and a 
brother, Charles H. Brown. 





NEW et kone 





Solved at last, the troublesome prob. 
lem of slipping carpets on your sales 
floors with this unique carpet bind. 
ing—it grips as it clamps. Two sure 
gripper edges, one above, one be. 
low, hold runners firmly and evenly 
without tacks or screws. Durable, 
made of heavy metal, its stream. 
lined design adds finish to runner 
edges. 


NO TRIP HAZARDS... 

NO CURLED-UP ENDS... 

INSTALLED IN LESS THAN ONE MINUTE.,, 
LASTS A LIFETIME... 


Order Today— 


DAVE JACKSON 


17 West Montgomery Avenue 
N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Reopens Shoe Store 


SEATTLE, WASH.—James Patrick En- 
glish, shoe store proprietor, has re 
cently re-established his Drew-English 
footwear store for men and women, 
handling quality shoes of the upper 
brackets. His new. store is on Third 
Avenue near Union. 

When Mr. English retired from long 
service with the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany in 1937, he decided to open 4 
quality shoe store in Louisville. The 
Drew-English shoe store was estab 
lished on Fifth Avenue, one of the 
smartest thoroughfares of retail trade. 
He recently retired from active mat 
agement of the store which has move 
opposite the main Seattle Post Office 
building. 


Open Second Shoe Store 


MONROE, La.—Sig Haas & Sons, who 
operate a women’s shoe store here, 
have opened their second store at 119 
Desiard Street. 

The new shop is designed in a semi 
parlor arrangement with blue and grey 
the dominant color scheme. The entire 
length of one wall is lined with an at 
tractive display of shoes. 

The rear of the store is completely 
mirrored with a partitioned section 
utilized for a stockroom and office. Sig 
Haas will manage the new store. 
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You want to sell more than a pair of 

shocs . . . you want to sell customers 

who will keep buying shoes from you— 

mothers who will return again and 

1! Play -Poise Shoes with Magic 

Fit are built to help you sell 
healthy happy feet. 


Te Vieginia. Shoe 4-9ne. 


FUTURE FRANCHISES ONLY 
AVAILABLE IN CERTAIN CITIES 








Advertising for Tomorrow’s 
Shoe Business 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57] 


To summarize briefly: style and 
wand will more or less play their usual 
part in advertising and merchandising. 
Price will also be effective, though the 
wpular price range may be upped a bit 
die to a financially flusher post-war 
sumer. Quality, too, will be raised. 
Durability may be a new selling fea- 
lure, especially if new materials make 
iy substantial headway. For example, 
trtain plastics and other materials 
ieady claim to outwear leather. This 
wl be important in certain kinds 
dt footwear — children’s, men’s and 
women’s work shoes, etc. 

Flexibility will also be a new note, 
“pecially in the children’s branch. New 
Materials are already in view to in- 
Mase the present or past degrees of 
fexibility. Health, comfort, the fit, the 
lst—these, I believe, will be very im- 
portant features, more than in the past. 

The above will give some idea of the 
Wssible and probable changes on the 
W8t-war shoe horizon. Your advertis- 
ig and merchandising will be built 
%0und them—and around new tastes, 
tying habits and the general outlook 
the post-war consumer. 

If you wish to get an impressive idea 

how a war changes advertising and 
Merchandising, go to your local library 
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that sell them. 
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IS REMEMBERED 


Men who know Edwin Clapp shoes know them 
for their distinctive lines, their built-in wearability, 
comfort and fine appearance that long wear can- 
not diminish. With these men, Edwin Clapp 
shoes become a custom — a buying habit in which 


they pride themselves. 
Yes, — quality is always remembered — the 


quality of Edwin Clapp shoes, and of the stores 


* 


* * * 
and Som 
INCORPORATED 
EAST WEYMOUTH * MASS. 














and glance at the newspaper advertis- 
ing before and after World War I. A 
war of two years will change consumer 
and business habits more than would 
the passing of 10 or 20 peacetime 
years. For this reason—with the pres- 
ent war lasting a probable four years— 
we may expect some big changes in our 
advertising and selling methods. 


Wins $1000 Award 
For Community Service 


St. Louis, Mo.—Robert E. Blake, 
general counsel for International Shoe 
Co., received the 1944 $1,000 St. Louis 


Award for outstanding community ser- 
vice. Mr. Blake won the award for his 
work as president of the Missouri Con- 
stitutional Convention which recently 
completed a draft for a proposed new 
charter for the state. 

Mr. Blake has contributed the money 
in support of a campaign urging adop- 
tion of the new constitution. “Our 
work will go for naught unless there 
is an educational campaign to secure 
the passage of the proposed charter,” 


*he said. 


Frank Rand, chairman of the board 
of directors tf the International Shoe 
Co., who was a member of the award 
committee, made the presentation. 











BORN TODAY : 


AND ANOTHER CUSTOMER 
FOR MRS. DAY’S 
IDEAL BABY SHOES 


Three million more this year and the birthrate is still on the 
increase! That's the reason why the baby shoe business is so 
good; and more money in the family budget naturally makes 
fond parents want finer shoes for the baby who always gets 
the best that father can afford. And, that’s the reason why 
business is so good for Mrs. Day's Dealers. 


The confidence that parents have displayed for so many 
years in Ideal Baby Shoes is well justified, for they are, indeed, 
the product of experience and skill in knowing the best in 
lasts, patterns, materials and construction methods for each 
of the many specialized types the infant foot required. 
Stated simply, that is the secret of Mrs. Day's success—a fact 
which is recognized and respected by her thousands of 
dealers. 


Mrs. Day's curtailed wartime production restricts the sale 
of her shoes to established agencies. An unlimited supply 
of Ideal Baby Shoes will be one of the blessings Peace will 
bring. 


mes. DAY’s IDEAL sasy sHoE co. 


DANVERS * MASSACHUSETTS 


1070 MERCHANDISE MART 71 WEST 35th STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK 1, WN. Y. 




















Washington Newsreel 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] 


provide about 80 per cent of the mm. 
quirements for liberated areas, wit 
about 15 per cent to come from th 
United Kingdom and 4 per cent fron 
Canada. On what basis was this pp 
portion set up? Mr. Eaton could ng 
answer this question when it was pu 
to him by Boot & SHoE ReEcorpR 
Along the same line, why can’t Canad 
supply more, since she is the only cou, 
try of the three that has had 
shoes to export freely during the wa 
ond to afford the luxury of a ration-fre 
domestic market? 

CRMB also seems to have disre 
garded the howls coming from OCR m 
the domestic supply situation. OCR 
now says that the tight supply situa. 
tion is jeopardizing the two pair yearly 
ration. Won’t further allocations from 
materials that would normally be im. 
ported into the United States mak 
this situation even worse? Any such 
external controls in the postwar period 
will mean an extension of rationing, ae. 
cording to certain officials here. Such 
allocations will do little to help th 
United States become the great export 
ing nation that the Administration 
claims is necessary if this country is 
to have postwar prosperity. 

Finally, CRMB seems to have for- 
gotten that the American consuming 
public will not like to be told that they 
can’t have more shoes when the war 
in Europe is over. 





Plan Children’s Department 


SEATTLE, WASH.— Nordstrom’s are 
planning to add a children’s depart- 
ment to their University store. They 
have leased ten feet additional front- 
age adjoining the store. 

They are planning to open the new 
shop sometime after the first of th 
year. 

T. K. Meade is manager. 





Ohio Sales Up 11 Per Cent 


CoLuMBus, O.—Total of 20 indepen- 
dent retail shoe stores scattered 
throughout Ohio, with dollar sales vol- 
ume of $160,409 during September, 
1944, reported that sales were 11 per 
cent ahead of the same month of 1943, 
and. 28 per cent ahead of August of 
1944. For the first nine months of 
1944, their sales aggregated a 4 per 
cent gain over the same period of 1943. 
Shoe stores were slightly above the 
state average of an 8 per cent gain 
over September, 1943, for all kinds of 
retail business except department 
stores. 

In cities of 100,000 or more popula 
tion, sales for all kinds of stores ™ 
September were 12 per cent ahead of 
September of 1943, and for the first? 
months of 1944 were 4 per cent ahead 
of the same 1943 period. They tf 
ported an 8 per cent gain in September 
over August of 1944, 
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over many years has demonstrated that 
consumption of footwear is inherently 


boom and depression have never pro- 
duced a commensurate change in shoe 
demand. There has certainly never be- 
fore been the enforced curtailment in 
consumption which has taken place 
since the beginning of 1943. 
facts justify the forecast that demand 
for shoes will continue to be highly fa- 
yorable in comparison with almost all 
other consumer products. 


tion of years immediately prior to the 
war, disregarding depleted consumer 
stocks, it would be necessary for the 
industry to make and sell better than 
440 million pairs of shoes annually fol- 
lowing the war. 
ventory of the average man and woman 
are to be rebuilt, the potential demand 
could easily reach 500 million pairs for 
two years or more. 
very little doubt that the shoe industry 
can anticipate some compensation in 
the immediate postwar years for the re- 
strictions and curtailments it has ex- 
perienced since 1941. 


Do We Go from Here? 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53] 


hardly escape the consequences of a 
reduction in war expenditures. Pur- 
chasing power is therefore almost cer- 
tain to contrast, bringing with it cur- 
tailment in present demand levels for 
consumer merchandise. Consequently, 
realism does not permit any manufac- 
turer or retailer to assume that avail- 
able goods will be wanted or purchased 
as they have been during the war 
years. In the shoe industry, however, 
there is a greater basis for optimism 
than in many other lines. A backlog 
of demand has developed which is based 
upon consumers’ actual needs in terms 
of prewar per capita consumption. By 
the end of 1944 two years of rationing 
had already made very serious inroads 
upon the inevitable closet inventory of 
footwear in the United States. More- 
over, more than 11 million men and 
several hundred thousand women had 
foregone purchases of normal needs 
while in the armed forces. Experience 


stable and even alternations of business 


These 


To regain the per capita consump- 


If the working in- 


There is, in short, 











model featuring slip-lasted construction. 


firm counters and toes. 
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An important new development gives | 
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“apuuucvvvvovoneevcovevensvouereenuoveseennunseenniuiit 


Everyone in the shoe 
trade has heard something 
about backing and backing 
cloth. Many on the retail 
selling front never have seen 
this material which helps so 
much to make the inside of 
a shoe smooth, supple and 


comfortable to the foot. 


ACME’S combining of 


leathers and fabrics is in- 


separably identified with the 
progress of American shoe- 
making through the past 30 
years. We grew up with to- 


A.B.C. 


day’s best-known na i . 
Y itt Combiners of 


the manufacturing field and Fabric and Leather 4 


MERS. of 
BACKING 
CLOTH 


have served them continually. 


ACME 


BACKING CORP. 


ADOW & BOGART 
BROOKLYN 6. MN. 3. 


A.B.C. BACKING CORP. 


IPth & MUELLIVHANY 
ST. LO WO 


<Ts STs. 


‘i 


IN 6 
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WILLIAM ISELIN & Co., INC. 


FOUNDED 1808 
Ya ctors.. 


iE 


Our factoring service makes it possible 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 
to production and selling activities—the 
real source of profits. 


of Shoes, Leather 
Inquiries invited and Allied Products. 
357 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 


Branch Offices 
LYNCHBURG, VA. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


i 
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Wouldn’t the Jap flyers like to know! Just to detect the camouflaged spot 
takes sharp eyes when you’re travelling better than 300 miles an hour in a 
plane. Confidentially, there’s an army tank under ail that netting. 


Sharp eyes help in lots of ways. They’re responsible for England-Walton’s 


fibre-sorted, matched soles too. 


POLARIZED LIGHT REVEALS THE UNCANNY 
INSIGHT OF ENGLAND-WALTON SORTERS 


Look these photomicrographs over 
closely ...a pair at a time. You'll 
discover the reason why E-W 
fibre-sorted, matched soles provide 
more uniform wear resistance, flex- 
ibility and arch support. 

The first set shows what happens 
when two unmatched soles are flexed. 
Notice the dissimilar internal fibre 


ENGLAND-WALTON DIVISION 


AH Staurence fuller 


structures . . . the stress lines are not 
alike. These soles —even though 
enough alike in surface appearance 
to be matched by ordinary sorting 
—- will not give equal service. 

Now check the next pair of photo- 
micrographs. The soles are matched 
by England-Walton sorters. They’ll 
wear better. 


Photo courtesy U.S. Signal Corps. 


FIBRE-SORTING 


In these days of rationing, 
fibre-sorting gives extra value 
even on the cheaper grades of 
sole leather. 


In postwar days, it will be 
equally as important as an 
extra sales feature in a highly 
competitive peacetime market. 


Boston, Camden, Peabody, New York, St. Louis, Columbus, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, 
. San Francisco, Ashland, Ky., Newport, Tenn., Hazelwood, N. C. 
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‘Additional Contracts Awarded by Army 








Ordered Boston 
Tectods Service 


BosToN, Mass.—Soon after the an- 
gouncement of contract awards eover- 
ing the manufacture of 2,850,000 pairs 
a@ combat boots for the Army, reported 
dsewhere in this issue of Boor AND 
§Smoz RECORDER, the Boston Quarter- 
master Depot announced additional 
gntracts for more than 2,500,000 pairs 
of other types of footwear. The total 
includes 1,640,499 pairs of service 
thoes with reversed uppers and com- 
position soles; 180,000 pairs of low- 
@arter tan shoes; 25,709 pairs of 
leather boots with legging tops; 55,587 
pairs of women’s field shoes; 199,500 
pairs of shoe pacs; 343,500 pairs of 
doth-top arctics; and 56,000 pairs of 
basketball shoes. Awards were: 


Service shoes — Endicott Johnson 
Corporation, 247,499 pairs; Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., 234,000; Federal Pris- 
on Industries, 180,000; J. F. McElwain 
Co., 135,000; Brown Shoe Co., 105,000; 
Ascutney Shoe Corporation, 60,000; 
Bridgewater Workers Co-operative As- 
sociation, 45,000; Craddock-Terry Shoe 
Corporation, 45,000; Albert H. Wein- 
brenner Co., 45,000; William Brooks 
Shoe Co., 36,000; Cannon Shoe Co., 
96,000; Allen-Squire Co., 30,000; 
Belleville Shoe Mfg. Co., 30,000; 
Charles A. Eaton Co., 30,000; R. 
P. Hazzard Co., 30,000; Mid-States Shoe 
Co., 30,000; Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., 
90,000; Hubbard Shoe Co., 30,000; 
John A. Frye Shoe Co., 30,000; Gardi- 
ter Shoe Co., 27,000; Bedford Shoe Co., 
%4,000; Perry-Norvell Co., 24,000; J. 
Landis Shoe Co., 21,000; A. S. Kreider 
& Son Co., 18,000; G. P. Crafts Co., 
15,000; Daly Bros. Shoe Co., 15,000; 























More Than 2,500,000 Pairs of Footwear, Exclusive of Combat Boots, 
uartermaster Depot — Awards 
hoes, 


Leather Boots, Arctics 


Doyle Bros. Shoe Co., 15,000; John E. 
Lucey Co., 15,000; Shelby Shoe Co., 
15,000; Wall-Streeter Shoe Co., 15,000; 
E. J. Givren Shoe Co., 10,000; Hill 
Bros. Co., 9,000 

Low-quarter tan shoes — Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation, 30,000; Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., 30,000; French, 
Shriner & Urner, 18,000; Gardiner 
Shoe Co., 15,000; General Shoe Cor- 
poration, 15,000; George E. Keith Co., 
15,000; Leonard & Barrows, 15,000; J. 
F. McElwain, 15,000; Wall - Streeter 
Shoe Co., 15,000; J. Landis Shoe Co., 
12,000. 

Women’s field shoes—Simplex Shoe 
Co., 24,000; The Green Shoe Mfg. Co., 
18,987; and Juvenile Shoe Corporation, 
12,600. 

Leather boots — International Shoe 
Co., 19,709 pairs; and J. M. Connell 
Shoe Co., 6,000. 

Shoe Pacs—United States Rubber 
Co., 90,000 pairs; Hood Rubber Co., 
67,500; and Goodyear Rubber Co., 
42,000. 

Cloth-top arctics — United States 
Rubber Co., 120,000 pairs; Goodyear 
Rubber Co., 51,000; Hood Rubber Co., 
41,500; Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 
86,000; LaCrosse Rubber Mills Co., 
36,000; Goodyear Footwear Corpora- 
tion, 26,000; Tyer Rubber Co., 18,000; 
Servus Rubber Co., $15,000. 

Basketball shoes — Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, 56,000 pairs. 

Eighteen rubber companies also 
shared in an award covering the manu- 
facture of 2,289,079 pairs of rubber 
composition half-taps. 





Army Buys Combat Boots 
For Nurses 


Boston, Mass.—For issue to Army 
nurses in all active theaters of opera- 
tion, the Boston Quartermaster Depot 
Tecently placed an order for 75,000 
pairs of combat service boots. Though 
designed for women, these boots will be 
Made in men’s factories since the speci- 
fleations are identical to the combat 
boots issued to Army GI’s, except that 


zeles, 
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they are made of lighter- weight 
leather and, of course, over womep’s 
lasts. Awards are: 

Field & Flint Co., 27,000 pairs; 
George E. Keith, 18,000; Milford Shoe 
Co., 18,000; and M. A. Packard Co., 
12,000. 

Other contracts recently awarded in- 
clude 322,935 pairs of hygienic bath 
sandals and 5,621 pairs of boat shoes 
with safety soles, the latter to be made 
by the United States Rubber Co., at its 
Naugatuck, Conn., plant. 


Shoe Production Down 
6.7 Per Cent 
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WasHIncTon, D. C.—Production of 
boots, shoes and slippers other than 
rubber for September amounted to 
38,692,039 pairs, according to a monthly 
release by the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. This fig- 
ure represented a decrease of 6.7 per 
cent from production in August, but an 
increase of 1.1 per cent over that in 
September, 19438. Production for the 
January through September period in 
1944 was 346,542,649 pairs, a drop of 
1.5 per cent from that for the same 
period last year. 

Production of shoes for the govern- 
ment, including dress and work types 
for men and shoes for women, totaled 
4,491,986 pairs in September, a drop 
from output in August, but a decided 
increase from that in September a year 
ago. Total output for the first nine 
months of this year was 36,242,927 
pairs, 0.5 per cent higher than that tor 
the comparable period in 1943. 

Youths’ and boys’ shoe output for 
September amounted to 1,322,947 pairs, 
higher than the August figure, but, 
again, lower than that for September 
last year. Total for the January 
through September period in this clas- 
sification was 12,460,604 pairs, a drop 
of 14.9 per cent from that for the same 
period the previous year. 

Output of men’s shoes, both work 
and dress types, reached 5,076,715 pairs 
in September, slightly lower than the 
August 1944, figure, and substantially 

[TURN TO PAGE 87, PLEASE] 





















Business Holds Steady at Near-Peak Levels 


LaSalle Map of Business Condition 











This map, showing business conditions ail over the country for December, was sup- 
plied by the Business Bulletin Division of La Salle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The rate of business 
activity has risen a little in recent 
weeks and is again very close to the 
peak which was reached last December, 
according to a monthly survey by the 
Business Bulletin Division of La Salle 
Etension University, here. If current 
trends continue it will reach a new 
peak, this month, even though indus- 
trial production is slowly declining. 
For several months business has been 
following about the same trends as it 
did a year ago, with total volume mov- 
ing upward while manufacturing has 
tended to move in the opposite direc- 
tion. Retail trade as well as financial 
transaction account for these changes. 

While the general average has 
changed slowly, variations among dif- 
ferent cities and regions have become 
more striking than usual. The average 
is about 5 per cent higher than last 
year, but in some places trade is 15 per 
cent above a year ago. In several cities, 
it is from 5 to 10 per cent lower. Sev- 
eral of these communities are the ones 
’ in which trade was unusually high a 
year ago and some recession was to be 
expected. Even in these places activity 
is far higher than normal and in most 
cities is far above all previous peaks. 

Two sections in the Eastern part of 
the country are still lagging behind the 
national average. These regions are the 
New England states and most of the 
South Atlantic states. Shifts in war 
production, shipbuilding, and unfavor- 
able weather for some crops have been 
factors in holding activity somewhat 
below the high level of a year ago. 

In the industrial region south of the 
Great Lakes and also throughout a con- 
siderable part of the South, business 
has increased more than the national 
average. War expenditures in these re- 
gions have been high and agriculture 
has been more prosperous than for 
many years. Military spending is ex- 


pected to remain at close to present 
levels until the war in Europe is over 
and then some reduction is likely. 

Business has been slowing down a 
little in the South, especially in Texas, 
but it is still about equal to the national 
average. Continued large output of 
petroleum is holding activity up and 
will keep it from falling as long as 
demand remains so large. 

An area of very good business is the 
northern half of the agricultural re- 
gions of the Middle West. The bumper 
wheat crop this year has stimulated 
trade for it has boosted farm income in 
that region. The record corn crop is 
expected to have a similar effect 
throughout other parts of the farming 
districts, although it may be offset to 
some extent by the decline in income 
from livestock. 

The largest area in which business is 
lagging behind the general average is 
the Mountain states. Business there is 
being kept up fairly well by mining 
operations, but these have not been 
sufficient to push the rate of activity as 
high as it was a year ago. Through- 
out the last four years the increase 
throughout these regions has been 
somewhat less than in most other parts 
of the country. Problems of future 
readjustment may, for that reason, not 
be so disturbing and more of the ad- 
vance will be held. 

Conditions in the Pacific Coast states 
have receded somewhat from the high 
level of recent months and now show 
about the same change from a year ago 
as the national average. They have 
held up somewhat better in the southern 
part than they have in the northern 
half, but in both the rate is not far 
from that of a year ago. Activity will 
probably be maintained as long as war 
demands are large. 





Promises More Children’s 


Footwear 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—Assurance that 
more shoes will be produced for chil- 
dren—and for crippled feet — was 
given in a letter received by John J. 
Moore, president of the New York 
State Shoe Retailers’ Association, from 
E. L. Sawyer, chief of footwear re. 
quirements for the Leather Division of 
the War Production Board. 

This follows adoption by the associa- 
tion of a resolution calling for more 
children’s shoes which was sent to 
Washington by Mr. Moore with a let- 
ter saying that some shoe stores have 
no children’s shoes left; all of these 
stocks are at new low, and it is impos- 
sible to get shoes for crippled feet 
without long delays. 

Mr. Sawyer replied, “This office con- 
curs wholeheartedly in the problem you 
have so clearly stated and is working 
toward a solution which will increase 
production of infants’, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s shoes. This will be done through 
diversion of manpower through USES 
to children’s shoe factories. 

“We are also endeavoring to work 
out a course of action that will insure 
increased production of shoes for crip- 
pled feet,” the letter continued, “and 
have every reason to believe that in the 
near future it will be possible for us to 
take definite action along this line.” 





Announce Changes in 
Curtis Officers 


MARLBORO, Mass.—At a_ directors’ 
meeting of the Curtis Shoe Company, 
Inc., here, recently, the following 
changes in officers were voted: 


Mercer E. Curtis, assistant treasurer 
and general manager; Frederic I. Bar- 
low, vice-president in charge of adver- 
tising; Frederick W. Pratt, vice-presi- 
dent and office manager. 

John A. Curtis continues as presi- 
dent and Arnold Curtis as treasurer. 





Lease New Building 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Edison Bros. 
have leased the four-story building at 
731 South Broadway for a term of 25 
years, following the sale of this prop- 
erty to the new owner, Benjamin 
Zucker, retail merchant. The building 
has a frontage of over 30 feet on 
Broadway and a depth of 165 feet. 





Ullman Opens New 
Sample Rooms 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Several hun- 
dred invited guests in the shoe trade 
joined with Fred Uilman in formally 
opening his new sample rooms in Suite 
615-617, Haas Building, recently. Mr. 
Ullman is representative for The 
Desco Shoe Corp. and Affiliated Com- 
pany and has as his honored guest, 
Fred F. Diamond of New York, presi- 
dent of the companies. 
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Foot Exerciser 


PATENTED 


13” 


—Massages Feet 
—Loosens Up Muscles 
—Helps Circulation 
—Makes Feet Tingle 


Retails at $2.00 


EASY TO SELL 


* 
COSTS YOU $1.00 


ASK FOR 
Newspaper Mats 
2% 10 Days 


= 
Cash ia on this 
Big Mail Order Item 


. 
FOOT CHOICE SHOES, Inc. 
40.8. MARIETTA, OHIO 














fverit B. Terhune Elected 
o New York Hospital Board 


New YorkK—Everit B. Terhune, 
ident of Boor AND SHOE RECORDER, 
been elected a member of the 
Board of Trustees of New York Medi- 
College, Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals, New York City. 





Shoe Production Down 
6.7 Per Cent 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85] 


lower than the September, 1943, figure. 
Production for the January through 
September period was 49,985,539 pairs, 
idecline of 23.5 per cent from that for 
the same months the previous year. 

Women’s shoe production in Septem- 
er amounted to 9,917,431 pairs, a de- 
dine from both the August, 1944, and 
Sptember, 1943, figures. Total output 
fir the nine-month period was 87,880,- 
8 pairs, 27.6 per cent below that for 
the same period in 1943. 

Total number of misses’ and chil- 
iren’s shoes manufactured in Septem- 
ber was 2,947,814 pairs, a decline from 
the August figure, but a slight increase 
from that of September last year. Total 
for the January through September 
Petiod was 26,539,933 pairs, 7.1 per 
nt higher than. that for the same 
Months the year before. 
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THE FOOT STIMULATING SHOE 


| FEATURES 


We're not clairvoyant. . 


a 


THAT “CLICK” 


. but we know that 


Bellaire dealers will enjoy top volume sales in 


the better days ahead. We know this because in 


addition to Bellaire’s inbuilt quality, fine styling, 


and good fitting lasts, there are three proven 


Beliaire features that “click’’ with America’s 


BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY 


PORTLAND 


Infants’ shoe output in September 
totaled 2,448,257 pairs, lower than the 
August production, but higher than 
that for September the previous year. 
Total for the nine-month period was 
20,893,826 pairs, 9.9 per cent above that 
in the same months the previous year. 


Open Wholesale Unit 


Boston, Mass. — The John Irving 
Shoe Company, which operates more 
than 60 shoe stores, has organized a 
subsidiary wholesale unit to sell also to 
independent merchants. Known as the 





comfort-seeking 


The illustration 
graphically de- 
scribes Bellaires 
REPEAT SALES 
features. 


' t 


MAINE 


TiICKNEY WALKER 


Mary Jane Wholesale Division, it is 
headed by Mathew H. Krassner, vice- 
president of the parent company. Offices 
and warehouse facilities have been leas- 
ed at 179 Lincoln Street, this city. 

A sales staff is being built up and 
representatives will be in their new ter- 
ritories soon, although the plan does 
not become 100 per cent effective until 
the end of the war. Retailers using 
this wholesaling service, it is said, will 
also receive the same styling, merchan- 
dising and promotion advice now given 
the John Irving stores, which sell shoes 
in the $3 to $5 bracket. 
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_ Receives Purple 
| Heart Award 


PeaBopy, Mass.—Pfc. Joseph A 
Thibault, USMC, an employe of A. ¢ 
Lawrence Leather Company, here, up. 





















PFC. JOSEPH A. THIBAULT 


til his enlistment in 1942, has been 
awarded the Purple Heart after being 
wounded at Peleliu. 

Pvt. Thibault got at least one Jap 
before he was wounded and is now re 
cuperating at a Naval hospital. Son of 
Mrs. Clara Thibault of Salem, Pvt. 
Thibault attended St. Joseph’s school 
in that city. He received basic training 
at Parris Island, S. C., and was sta- 
tioned at Jacksonville, Florida, until he 
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went overseas last April. Coc 
Ret 
N. E. States Increase BI 
Production ad 
Boston, Mass.— The New England cers 
shoe states, Massachusetts, Maine and Cool 
New Hampshire, produced during Sep- pres 
tember 12,696,992 pairs, an increase of Ben 
2 per cent over September, 1943, accord- will 
ing to an analysis prepared by the New to b 
England Shoe and Leather Association, Si 
based on reports of the U. S. Bureau its } 
of the Census. Massachusetts increased ae 4 
2 per cent, New Hampshire 5.5 per cent tory 
and Maine decreased 4 per cent. Mic] 
For the nine months period, January- Geo 
September, the New England shoe cet | 
states produced 112,983,819 pairs, a de Fra 
crease of 2 per cent from the same pe- Car! 
Xia __| Yriod a year ago. Massachusetts’ shoe “aa 
og UTE Seite RENE output was less by 1 per cent — Ray 
Changes i 2 rective shoes. Also effective as of Feb- ‘his period, while New Hampshire's tica. 
: es in Macy’s ruary Ist, 1945, Miss Dorothy Brooks, production was less by 3 per cent and Ken 
Buying Staff assistant department manager of Maine’s by 6 percent. len. 
: ; women’s lower-priced millinery, will _, Te Massachusetts shoe industry em- A 

New York—S. Levin, assistant de- ° loyed approximately 32.600 workers 
, become department manager of PY PP y 96, tees 

partment manager of women’s better 's sli d vl during September and the average 
shoes at R. H. Macy & Co., is now de- Women’s slippers and play shoes. amount of total weekly wages paid them Pre: 
partment manager of women’s lower- 7 . amounted to $1,017,535, according to chai 
priced shoes, _replacing Milton Gold- Joins Austin Store the association’s analysis of the indices _ 
berg, who resigned recently. MoNTGOMERY, ALA.—Mrs. Thelma of the Massachusetts Department of Her 
Effective February Ist, 1945, James Blackwell, who for the past three and Labor and Industries. This represented Kir 
Lobred, department manager of a half years has been connected with a decrease of 9 per cent in employment Lev 
women’s slippers and play shoes, will the shoe department of Alex Rice De- and an increase of less than one per Nia 
become department manager of partment Store, has gone with The cent in payrolls over the same month vill 

women’s better shoes and women’s cor- Bootery in Austin, Texas. last year. 
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rT W. Gane 


Funt, Micu.—H. W. Gane, Flint 
shoe retailer, was killed recently in an 
airplane crash near Oscoda, Mich. He 
was the owner of the H. W. Gane Shoe 
Store here for a number of years. 

Mr. Gane was a member of the Civil 
Air Patrol and was fiying his own 
plane at the time he crashed from un- 
known causes. The wreckage was 
found in a sparsely settled section of 
the state apparently about six hours 
after the crash. 

He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. Interment was at Flint 
Memorial Park. . 


Charles E. Murphy 


MAYSVILLE, Ky.—Charles E. Mur- 
phy, 50, shoe salesman for Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., died recently 
in Crawfordsville, Ind., en route to 
visit his mother, Mrs. P. E. Murphy of 
Maysville. 

Mr. Murphy had lived in St. Louis 
since 1912 when he entered the shoe 
business with his uncle, Charles Fitz- 
gerald. For a number of years he had 
been associated with the Brown Shoe 
Company. - 

He leaves his widow, Mrs. Charlotte 
Cook Murphy; two daughters, Loretta 
and Charlotte Ann; three brothers, 
J. Gerald Murphy, William F. Murphy 
and Frank P. Murphy, and three sis- 
ters, Lucille and Agnes Murphy and 
Mrs. Louise Devine, all of Maysville. 





Cooke Heads Buffalo 
Retailers 

BurFrala, N. Y.—At the recent meet- 
ing of the Greater Buffalo Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association the following offi- 
cers were elected for 1945: George W. 
Cooke, president; Willard Lewis, vice- 
president; Oliver La Reau, secretary; 
Ben Etkin, treasurer. These officers 
will be installed at an inaugural dinner 
to be held January 22nd. 


Since the association has enlarged 
its borders for membership, the board 
of directors represents a large terri- 
tory including Buffalo—Charles Reis, 
Michael Santercole, Fred Manning, 
George Seifert, Charles Craney, Rob- 
ert Holmes, William Adler, Al Balduf, 


Frank Swanson, Clarence Lanich and . 


Carl Lindstrom. Erie County—Wil- 
liamsville, Frank Measer; Hamburg, 
Ray Emerling; Lancaster, Frank Pen- 
Niagara County—Lockport, Don 
Kenney; Niagara Falls, Emmet Wha- 

len. Wellsville, N. Y.—Leo Ludden. 
Announcements for various commit- 
tees for 1945 have also been made by 
President Cooke. The following are 
chairmen of the committees: board of 
directors, Charles Reis; public rela- 
tions, Charles Craney; ticket sales, 
Herman Meyer; entertainment, Joseph 
Kirchoff; Buffalo membership, Willard 
Lewis; Erie County, William Adler; 
County, Don Kenney; Wells- 

ville, Leo Ludden. 
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Membership on these committees will 
be named at another business meeting. 
Drastic changes were made in the set- 
up of these committees with the hope 
that with out-of-town men as chairmen 
of membership for their areas, member- 
ship would be encouraged in these dis- 
tricts. 


Broadway Department 


Store Changes 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—A. E. Schmidt 
is now shoe buyer for The Broadway 
shoe departments in downtown Los 


Angeles, in Pasadena and at the 
Broadway-Hollywood store. For the 
past 14 years, he was in the shoe de- 
partment at the Broadway-Hollywood 
and succeeded Frank N. Baker as 
buyer there. Wally Enderlee is now 
acting assistant shoe buyer at the 
Broadway-Hollywood and will carry on 
while assistant buyer John Kearthly is 
in the Army Air Corps supply depart- 
ment. V. M. Curtis, who was Broad- 
way’s downtown shoe buyer, resigned 
to open a combined shoe and ready-to- 
wear store in his home town, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 





MORE WALKING 
FEWER SHOES 


SHOEMEN FIND A 
HAPPY SOLUTION 





ANY TOWN -— Any day — The 
Country over, it’s the same story 
More people than ever are depending 
on their own two feet to get them to 
the job and keep them on it...and they 
are finding that their feet need help. 


At the same time, shoemen are find- 
ing it hard to maintain enough sizes 
on their shelves to sell. 


* 

The solution, found by many mer- 
chants, has been the agressive sale of 
Trimfoot Foot Relief appliances. They 
satisfy a comfort hungry public and 
provide good unit sales where sales 
are needed. Write today for your copy 
of the Trimfoot catalog. 


Scott Resigns OPA Post 


WASHINGTON—Willard J. Scott .re- 
signed recently as Chief of the OPA 
Rubber Footwear Rationing Branch. 
Mr. Scott, with more than 20 years’ 
experience in the industry in sales 
work, came to OPA in March, 1943, as 
head of the Operations Section, Rub- 
ber Footwear Rationing Branch. He 
was made chief of the branch in May, 
1944, 

Mr. Scott has returned to Hood Rub- 
ber Co. in the capacity of district sales 
manager of the company’s Philadelphia 
office, 

Dewitt Gutman, who has been with 
the branch for more than two years, 
is now serving as acting chief of the 
Rubber Footwear Rationing Branch. 
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oes TRIMFOOT 103 
rp World’s largest selling all 
leather metatarsal insole. 
‘Wafer thin with resilient 
metatarsal and inner-lon- 
gitudinal rises accurately 
spaced for maximum com- 
fort. Ideal for style shoes. 
Your cost: $6.00 per doz- 
en. Retail, $1.00 per pair. 
Sizes 2-3 thru 11-12 in 
styles for both men and 
women. 


TRIMFOOT 
FOOT 
RELIEF 


COMPANY 
TERRACE 
MISSOURI 


TRIMFOOT 
TRIMFOOT 
FARMINGTON 





Indiana Sales Off 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—The retail sales 
of independent shoe stores in Indiana 
were 5 per cent less in October, 1944, 
than in October, 1943, as compared to 
a 7 per cent increase by general busi- 
ness in the state, according to Indiana 
Business Review, published by Indiana 
University. Their sales in October, 
1944, were 2 per cent less than those in 
September, 1944. 


Show Brown Lizard Print 
In Pumps and Straps 


SAN Jose, CALIF.—Lizard print on 
calf is considerably stressed for Fall at 
Blum’s Shoe Salon where a selection of 
pumps and straps in deep molasses 
brown are selling at $8.95 a pair. 


Named Compo 1 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Boston, MAss.—At the last meeting. 
of the board of directors of Compe 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, P. |, 


P. L. SLAYTON 


ta 


Slayton was appointed secretary andy 
treasurer. Mr. Slayton has been asso 
ciated with the Compo Corporation» 
since 1931 and has served for a nume 
ber of years as assistant secretary and” 
treasurer, to which position he is now” 
succeeded by. Winifred G. Killilea. 
Before joining the Compo organiza- 
tion, Mr. Slayton was associated with 
the Fellows Gear Shaper Company, 
Springfield, Vermont; Morgan & Mor- 
gan, Boston auditors and engineers;) 
and Crescent Tanning Company of. 
Woburn and Boston. He is a resid 
of Mansfield and is prominent in civié 
affairs. 


Christmas Slippers . 
Have Big Sale ; 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle is doing @ 
large business with Christmas slippers. 
Many of the shoe stores have been amy 
ticipating this rush on slippers, and) 
have stocked up on this type of foot~ 
wear. 

For the greater part, the customer, 
want good merchandise, and are offer=— 
ing no price resistance whatever. : 

All of the bigger shoe shops have) 
had attractive slipper windows as w 
as half-page ads. 

This slippers rush is thought to be 
caused by the fact that last Christmas 
all of the stores were sold out of slips 
pers two weeks before Christmas. ‘ 


Enlarges Children’s 
Department 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Taking over ¢M) 
‘arged space and augmenting its stock 
of children’s footwear, the Nordstrom, 
shoe store at 5th Avenue and Pike” 
Street has vastly stepped up merchanm 
dising of the smaller sizes. In enlarging” 
its children’s department, the store 
stocks a number of leading brands. 
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RALPH A. LEDERER 
ROBERT E. LEDERER 
HOWARD L. LEDERER 


We'll Be Seeing You At The 
) Shoe Shows In New York, 
v’ Chicago & Philadelphia 


Lederer INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
THE DUSTRIS, ln 
45 WEST 19th STRE * 
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+ Stores are finding an ever- 

increasing demand for Playful 

Shoes—the smart little Platform. 

type that's ivst like 9'Own-ups wear. Playful 
cleverly Styled — yet they're 

the foot—so children and 

Parents both like them. . - + Playful Shoes come 
in sizes 8% to 11% and 12 to 3. 


Their solid leather construction gives them 
added wearing qualities. Write 


today for details. 


Priced to sell profitably 
at *4 ong *5 











| Cortell Shoe Co. Adds 


| 


| To Sales Staff 


MANCHESTER, N. H. — Clarence N. 


| Jacobson, general manager of Cortell 

Shoe Company, manufacturers of un- 

rationed casuals, announces the follow- yd 
| ing additions of personnel: | 





Olga Schavrien, who for several 
years was in charge of the New York 








office of the Milius Shoe Company, is 
now in charge of the Cortell New York 


office, in Marbridge Building. PLAY-MOCS 


Louis A. ( Lat ) Tobey, formerly ee i di i 


sales manager of the sandal division ° h L ° 
| of the Lion Luggage Company, has | Loaf wit eisure 


LOE Oe 


MEN'S SHOES 


Douglas rayflimanshyp 
at tls best 





been appointed Cortell’s representative 

for New York, New Jersey, Eastern MOCCASINS 

Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 

District of Columbia and Virginia, with 

headquarters at New York office. For Men and wes ed Eh 
Lewis Manheim, who for several $7.5 

years was the Mid-Western representa- > 

tive for Huth & James Shoe Company @ Handsewed Mx. 

of Milwaukee, -will cover Western Penn- casin Efiec 

sylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. His ° i te 

headquarters will be in Pittsburgh. © Flexible Cong 
Irwin Chime will cover Denver to the Soles 

Coast. For twenty years, Mr. Chime 

was West Coast representative for 

Roger Bros. of Boston. He makes his 

headquarters in San Francisco. 
Michael Harris will represent Cor- 

tell in North and South Carolina, 

e Amorted’s Loading Brends Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, and Mis- 

SINCE 1910 sissippi. For four and one-half years, 

MEN'S SHOES RETAILING $7 to $14 he was with Hahne & Company, New- now secretary of the Atlanta Shoe} 

IN-STOCK @ JOBS @ CANCELLATIONS ark, New Jersey, and for five years tailers’ Association. 

* SUBJECT MFR.'S RESTRICTIONS with J. L. Hudson in Detroit. For the The rest of the country will be} 

past five years he has merchandised. dled by Mr. Jacobson through the 

B. COHEN SHOE CO. shoes at Richards in Atlanta. He is York office. 


Eastern Shoe Men Visit Los Angeles 


@ Rich Antique 
Finish 





Cut ae © Full Leather 
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te 6396—Same as above, 
a with leather soles. Sizes 4-12 D 


SEND RATION CHECK WITH ORDER 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 10) Duane St. 

















BRUSHED FLEECE 


RED-WINE 
BLUE-ROSE 


36 Pr. to a Case = 
BI AIR ROSS INc. 76 READE ST.NYC? 








_ New Store With the development of Los Angeles and surrounding area as a center for # 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Opening of a wmeanefacturing, and particularly for casual types of footwear, more and 
new retail shoe establishment by eastern shoe merchants and buyers are making it a practice to visit this 
Grasso’s, owners and operators of developing market. The above group was photographed in the Los Angeles 
Parks Shoe Stores in suburban Elm- ge in Vogue Shoe es age and tag” Shoe et It includes, from 
: ; fo right, seated: Jack Cohn, Morehouse Martens, Columbus, Ohio; Mike 
ret hy vagp arg a Rich's Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Harry Hanson, The Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn. 

on Dixon, The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich.; Samuel Niederberg, sales re 
tail district here, recently. : ¢ ; ¢ "e P 

G 's f 4 h iat tive for the Vogue Shoe Co., Los Angeles. Standing, left to right: Had K 

_Grassos features shoes for boys and goston Store, Milwaukee, Wis.; Morris Fabrick, Carolyn Shoe Co., Los , 
girls. Free souvenirs were presented @, §. Kitchen, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ed Blomquist, Rike Kumler 
to boys and girls visiting the store on Dayton, Ohio; Robert Nolan, Allied Purchasing Co., New York: Steve R 
opening day. Herpolsheimer Co., Grand Rapids. Mich. 
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“Review of the Retail Trade 


_cheaper make. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68] 


are excellent in sales. Brown is one 
ef the best colors for street. Calfskins 
jin either brown or black are selling 
well. Quality shoes of distinctive de- 
sign are still selling above those of 
Comfort with style 
are the themes of advertisements 
which draw the best response. 

This holds true with children’s 
shoes as well as with men’s and 
women’s. Heavy demand is reported 
in children’s shoes. 

The usual Christmas slipper sale is 
above normal, according to several 
shoe store managers. Department 
stores are making much of slipper 
bars. Gay slippers are used in all 
window displays and are strong in 
the in-store special Christmas dis- 
plays. 

The Golden Rule department store 
has a new slipper shop. In this de- 
partment is shown every type of slip- 


| per from gay, comfortable wedges to 


sophisticated satin mules in materials 
from sail cloth to velvet. Gay slippers 
are purchased more freely than are 
the darker shades, the store reports. 
Persons who have worked all day in 
slacks or dark clothes are buying the 
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Tanners of 
| MILITARY & LEND-TEASE 
Army Cuff Sides 


SIDE & KIP SIDES 

in Smooth ond Elk 
Corrected or Full 

Groin 


Novy Marine and 
Georrison Linings 





Mr. Howard Avery Homer Beor 
H. B. Avery Co 
39 No. léth St. 
St Lovis,Mo 


New York, N.Y. Street 











bright house slippers not only for the 
comfort they afford but for q bit of 
glamour. 

The Emporium department store, 
St. Paul, has a slipper counter in the 
center of its spacious shoe salon. This 
display is seen by all who come into 
any section of the shoe department. 
Gay slippers sell rapidly here. 

Napier’s, Minneapolis, are finding 
good demand for high quality pumps 
for street and dress wear. Black and 


ay ee ‘- ‘ 
N. BREZNER & COMPANY, Inc., 121 Beach Sir 
TANNERY — BREZNER TANNING COMPANY, PENA ‘ 


CHROME Sole Splits for Slippers and Ploy Shoes 


AGENTS 


Mr.D. Chovinord A.J. & J. R. Cook 
5 Spruce Street 7166 Delo Roche Mr. Alex J. Cook 
1220 Maple Ave 
Montreal,Canado Los Angeles 15, Colif 
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CALF m SPUTS 

Smooth - Workshoe, Smooth 
ond Kip sides *~ ond Embossed 
Boorded end Colf Sole ond Non-Slips 





Mr. Edword F. Holmes Ed. ®. Lewis 
23) W. Loke Street 
Chicage 6, I! 





brown calf are favored for street. 

Roy H. Bjorkman, Minneapolis, is 
featuring an alligator lizard sling 
pump in rust brown, selling at $17.95. 

Packard’s, Minneapolis, has a spe- 
cial walking shoe which is appropriate 
for dress also in a high heeled, open- 
toed pump of black or brown calf, 
selling at $9.95. 

Maurice L. Rothschild, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, feature a genuine alli- 
gator pump fashioned for flexibility. 
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To Our Many Friends 
Season's Greetings 


_..*. eee ee? 


. 
i i i i Hi Mi Bie Bae Ba Bo Boe Be he he he hh 


Through your co-opera- 
tion; in these trying 
times, we have enjoyed a 
substantial increase in 
our business during 1944, 
for which we wish to 
thank you. 


We pledge ourselves to 
serve you as well or bet- 
ter in 1945. 


WILLIAM COHAN CO. 
Play Shoes—House Slippers—Sport Shoes 
Midwest Distributor 


Kmomerk end Esquire Shoe Dressings 
19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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To Extend Activities of 
Advisory Committees 


CoLumMBuUs, OH10—The boot and shoe 
division of OPA here is planning to 
establish in several other cities of the 
state shoe trade committees similar to 
the one formed here a few weeks ago. 
These committees serve as liaison 
agencies between the OPA and the boot 
and shoe dealers. It is possible that 
dealers in several more cities sur- 
rounding Columbus will be added to 
the Columbus committee. This ar- 
rangement would spare the OPA offi- 
cials the necessity of traveling to these 
cities and setting up separate com- 
mittees. 


% 


Schaeffer Returns 
To Brown Shoe Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Lieutenant L. J. 
Schaeffer, USNR, who, previous to his 
Navy service, represented the Natural- 


J. SCHAEPPER 


izer Division of Brown Shoe Company 
in the Middle West area, has returned 
to that organization. 

Lieutenant Schaeffer was commis- 
sioned Lieutenant (j.g.) in the United 
States Naval Reserve in January, i942. 
After the completion of his indoctrina- 
tion course at Quonset Point, R. I., he 
was stationed at the Naval Air Station 
in Minneapolis, Minn. In March, 1943, 
he was ordered to the staff of Admiral 
O. B. Hardeson as Assistant Personnel 
Officer at the Naval Air Station at 
Glen View, Ill. 

In November of this year he was dis- 
charged, to return to his former ca- 
pacity in the Naturalizer Division. Mr. 
Schaeffer has been with the company 
since June, 1937. 


Harriet Couplin Marries 


St. Lours, Mo.—The wedding of Miss 
Harriet Terese Couplin, advertising 
manager of Johnson, Stephens & 
Shinkle Shoe Company, and Lt. Doug- 
las Roy Porteous, USNR, recently 
took place here at Second Presby- 
terian Church. Howard V. Stephens, 
president of Johnson, Stephens & 
Shinkle, gave the bride in marriage. 
Miss Couplin will continue her work 
at Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle, where 
she not only directs the advertising on 
Rhythm Step shoes, but also works 
with dealers in co-ordinating their pro- 
motional efforts. Lt. Porteous was an 
investment counselor in New York be- 
fore entering the Navy. 


Jones Leaves WPB 


WASHINGTON. — Arthur W. Jones, 
former Chief of the Production Section 
of the WPB Shoe Branch, severed his 
WPB connections recently to accept a 
position with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Jones has been connected with govern- 
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GENUINE GOODYEAR WELTS 
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IN ROYAL BLUE OR RED 


NEW DUTCHY LAST—SOFT SOLE 


GERDA FOOTWEAR CO.., INC. 
158 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 








ment shoe problems since he came & 
Washington in 1941, during the reign 
of the old Office of Production Ma» 
agement. 

When WPB was set up early i 
1942 he joined that agency and for 
the past several years filled the posi 
tion of Special Assistant to the Chie 
of the Shoe Branch. His most recent 
position with WPB was chief of th 
Production Section. 

Mr. Jones spent a great deal of bis 
time on the preparation of manufat 
turers’ production reports and the 
checking of military requirements. 
addition, he carried out many 
assignments. 
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extra pads where most wear comes, is a con- 
sales argument—and exclusive with I-T-S 
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have originated with I-T:S—and more are on 
way. The surest way to maintain your present 


shoe repair standing is to 
ask for and use all the 
I-T-S Left and Right 
heels and Tuffie Heel 
Lifts your distributor can 
allot you — or specify 
them for as much of 
your contract work as 
you can. 


The I-T-S Co. 


Elyria, Ohio 
















JARO FABRY 


“I can’t give you the 


¢ night out, Jeeves, but you 
: can have the best substi- 
38 tute I know—my copy of 
a TRUE Magazine.” 





KIWI POLISH 
- is Scahkee.. 


IF you sometimes wonder why KIWI Polishes 
are occasionally difficult to get, blame the 
cheery bunch above. But don’t blame them— 
much! 


For they in their millions —and all their 
myriad allies, the British, Australians, Ca- 
nadians, New Zealanders, Indians, French- 
men, Dutchmen, Czechs, Belgi all 


the Service women—+tbey are the people who 
are using up all your . Because KIWI 
is so good! 

So remember—when find us temporarily 
out of stock—that boys in Europe are 


getting our supplies to keep up that smart 
parade shine 4 that in the a we're 
doing our very best for you. Just keep on 

on for KIWI and when it’s “none today” 
—why, there'll surely be some tomorrow! 
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The ORIGINAL English STAIN Shoe Polish 












‘ Fingulin Resigns 
Finders’ Position 


St. Louis, Mo.—A, V. Fingulin, man- 
Fo aging secretary of the National Leather 





and Shoe Finders’ Association, has re- 
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JULIETS 





A. V. FINGULIN 


signed his post with the association on 
the orders of his physician. 

Mr. Fingulin has been associated with 
shoe findings since 1916 when he built 
selling books for a number of finders 
and manufacturers which made previ- 
ous catalogs and price lists inadequate 
by comparison. The idea of an asso- 
ciation-owned magazine for the shoe re- 
pairmen of the country was his, and in 
1920 the National Leather and Shoe 
BIAIRTAUSSiNe 76 READE ST. NYC.7)— Finders’ Association put it into opera- 
tion. Mr. Fingulin joined the staff in 
1923; the magazine, at that time known 
owsrmsrestesmaratiratnarerearey, Gb nee Rega Serviek ic new known 

throughout the industry as Shoe Ser- 
JOBS vice. 

In 1986 Mr. Fingulin became acting 
secretary of the association and in 1937 
managing secretary. He expanded the 


LARGEST SELECTION services of the association, adding many 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES | “ew ones. He also acted as secretary 


SPECIALISTS IN BETTER GRADE of the Council of National Wholesale 
SHOES FROM 15 LEADING Association, he was on the board of 























ST. LOUIS FACTORIES directors of the American Trade Asso- 

= ciation Executives and served twice on 

MEN’S - WOMEN’S - CHILDREN’S the Trade Association Department 

FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
While in town "C"" Well merce. 


Irwin E. Douglas has been appointed 

M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. acting secretary of the association. Rus- 

1826 WASHINGTON AVE. sell M. Ollar is acting editor of Shoe 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. Service. 


Rison and Collins 


Leave International 
BAR IS SELLS Sr. Louts, Mo.—Changes in Interna- 

















Quality Shoes from Surplus tional Shoe Company’s advertising staff 
Merchendise, Better for Less. which became effective recently are as 
BARIS SHOE co., Inc. follows: 
ee E R. Ri ho has been ad- 
oun ugene R. Rison, w as n 
=e pe oe yer® 7. i, ¥: vertising manager of Roberts, Johnson 
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LEATHER SOLED SLIPPER; 
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Leather Soled Slippers 


for Children and Misses 
NON-RATIONED—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 














Corduroy Upper, Hard Leather Sole, 
Calfsted Lining, Extension Sole, 
Stitehdewn Construction 


$4.2 






Blue or Red Checkerboard 
Blue, Brown and Wine Plaid 


Also with brown leather upper— $1.50 Nel 
Sizes 8-3 Packed in 36 or. & 
PRINCETON SHOE CO. 


112 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
BArelay 7-0362 


Os 8 


SHEARLINGS 


NATURAL 
442 pe 
BLUE RED Y oe 




















& Rand branch, is joining Fuller é ad 


Smith & Ross, advertising agent, 
Cleveland, Ohio. His resignation b 
comes effective December 15th. M- 
Rison is succeeded by M. H. Cable. 

Luke Collins, for fifteen years adver 
tising manager of the Friedman-Shely 
branch, left to join the Pitluk Adve 
tising Co. in San Antonio, Tex. He w# 
succeeded by Ernest Just. 


Contributes to Charitable Funé 


Derry, N. H.—The Chelmsford She 
Co. has given a $300 check to the Dery 
Kiwanis Club for its underprivilege 
children’s fund. 

The presentation was made by Fras 
Nelson, superintendent of the sh 
company and a member of the club. 
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Still Open for 


















$7.30 ae. "Welkins” 
Favorite” (Trade Mark Registered) 
Warm, Comfortabie and Stylish Men's and Boys’ 
y Best Seller of the Season Warm House Boot 
esl WELLCO 
ong SHOE CORPORATION 
13, N. WAYNESVILLE - NORTH CAROLINA 
Sole Distributors: WELLCO SALES COMPANY, Inc., 47 West 34th Street, New York 1, New York 
an WALTER MARX—GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE 














SCHENK CUSHION SUPPORT 
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For better Foot Appliances and full line of rubber and 
leather parts to make your own supports, write 
on your business stationery for illustrated catalog. 


A. L. SCHENK ORTHOPEDIC LABORATORY 





























Fuller 6 024 W. 7th Se. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
agency, 

ation be 

ith, Me WITHHOLDING 

Cable. “TIME-SAVER” 

:n- Employers! Avoid misunderstandings and time- 

k Adver killing calculations in 1945. Our 9 x 12 com- 

, He we posite chart, for WEEKLY payrolls, uses 
EXACT METHOD or official table, whichever 
favors the employee (half-dollar and dollar 

e Fund weekly wage breakdowns). Excessive withhold- 

ord Shoe ings and refund red tape reduced or avoided. 

he Derry Sample copy 50¢, lower costs in quantities. 

rivilege Needed by bookkeepers, payroll and personnel 

y Fae departments. Also FREE sample 12-p. pocket 

- she TAX DIGEST for employee distribution. 
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TAX PUBLICATIONS CO. 
Street Bosten 


53 State 9, Mass. 
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gOFT Sines FOR Win WEAR 












A sensational new baby shoe that will make friends for 
and justify a permanent place in your store. It 
already is featured in leading juvenile stores and depart- 
ments, nationally. JUMPING JACKS are soft and 
flexible and give added support, enabling the child to 
walk quicker and with more confidence. 
Sizes 2-6, D Width 
Style 101—White Crushed Goat 
At Once Delivery 
Style 202—Tan—Crushed Goat 
Delivery 10 days * 
Order a Sample Pair or Case 
Send Ration Stamps for Sizes above 4 


S. B. VAISEY SHOE CO. 


82 St. Paul Stree? Rochester 4, New York 
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WORK SHOES 

Immediate Delivery 
Genuine Goodyear Welt 
Smooth Split—Black Only 
Cord Soles and Heels 
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Style #0170 


Oxford Type—3#9171—$2.50 
Sizes 6-12 
Sold in 12 pair lots only 
SEND RATION CURRENCY TO COVER 


GOLDEN SHOE COMPANY 
101 Reade Street New York City 
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WOMEN'S SHOES 
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MADE IN CALIFORNIA 


JANSEN SHOE CO. 
7408 MELROSE 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 



























Big Turnover Item 


Yaxima, WasH.—The shoe 
ment in Yakima’s newest J. C. 
store, located on the West side of 
city, reports that the biggest selling 
types of shoes in its department are 
size 8 and under in children’s shoes. 


Expects No Increase 
In Civilian Pairage 

CuIcaGo, ILL.—Robert H. Perry, of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
was the featured speaker at the last 
monthly meeting of the Greater Chi- 
cago Shoe Retailers held at the Morri- 
son Hotel recently. Reviewing briefly 
the many handicaps under which the 
shoe industry has functioned, he said 
that there is no increase in civilian 
shoe pairage in sight. Only after vic- 
tory is won in the war will certain 
restrictions be lifted, and though the op- 
timists would like to think that ration- 
ing will speedily be done away with, 
Mr. Perry says there are no actual in- 
dications of this. He recounted the 
benefits which had accrued from ra- 
tioning, among which was greater pub- 
licity than the shoe business had had in 
20 years. This is a benefit which should 
be capitalized in the future, he de- 
clared. 

He stressed the fact that the U. S. 
Department of Commerce is not a 
regulatory or law-making organiza- 
tion. Quoting from statistics he 
showed inventories of women’s shoés 
during the fourth quarter of 1944 were 
down 24 per cent, while children’s shoes 
were as much as 50 per cent below the 
same period a year ago. Although in 
women’s lines, the department has 
found that only 5 per cent of stocks 
are taken up with non-rationed types, 
in men’s shoes there is as much as 10 
per cent in this category. In children’s 
footwear there is considerably more. 
However, now that non-marking rubber 
soles will soon be made available, there 
will be some easing of this situation. 
Official inquiry by the Department of 
Commerce also revealed that men’s 
shoes had been upgraded far more than 
either women’s or children’s, 
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MOCCASINS 






























HEAVY BROWN UPPERS $4.4 


ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 
IN STOCK 








MEN'S SIZES 6-12 $1.45 
BOYS’ SIZES 3-6 $1.40 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
GIRLS’ MOCCASINS AND SLIPPER 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 
287 BROADWAY NEW YORK CIT! 
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PLAID SHOE LACES 











PLAID SHOE LACES in stock 
for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
$3.60 per gross of 72 pair 
Write fer Celer Card TODAY 
LYONS & COMPANY 
120 Duane St., New York 7, WN. Y. 
QUALITY SHOE STORE SUPPLIES fer 44 yen 














Luxurious Shoe Salon at Jay Thorpe 





New York.—Remodeled shoe salon ahs Thorpe, here. The department b 


is upholstered in shades to biend with the wall © 





partitions, with varying colet 
Doorway and display units ere 


This depertment is owned by 
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Better Children’s Shoes 


FINE SHOEMAKING is not accom- 
plished in a day. We have made 
the best in Children’s Quality Shoes , & 
for over 46 years. a 











FOUNED 1699 
NATURE'S OWN 
SADDLE ARCH 
PROP-R-FORM 





Typical of our production is M450. 
Sorry, but our total output is now 
allocated to our present customers. 














than had been anticipated. Doubtless 
stimulated by many novelty showings 
at the National Shoe Fair, buyers came 
to get whatever was available for spot 
delivery. All, of course, sought slip- 
pers in any and all varieties, but few 
houses were equipped to fill any orders. 
Suedes and patents still held the fore- 













































AB 
40 front of attention in street footwear. 
D SLIPPER Low heels were in demand. While most 
- stores are still selling more high than 
20. low heels, they say that this is due to 
RK CITy the fact that they have far larger 
stocks of high heels. But if flats were 
—— | to be had from the manufacturer, they 
mt would far outsell any other type. 
d A number of advance Spring lines 
eh were shown with a scattering of bright 
reds and greens, most of these de- 
—— veloped in sling back types. Platform 
stock soles claimed the attention of many 
TERY buyers who anticipate that these will 
; hold high fashion interest for the con- 
D4Y sumer next Spring. The scarcity of 
1Y children’s and growing girls’ shoes was 
ap apparent in the limited number of 
ted these lines shown. 
Schiff Co. lares Divi 
e Atlanta, Ga.—Davison-Paxon Co., here, opened a new casual shoe department Co. Dee Dividend 
fecently featuring California shoes against a colorful background of California CoLumBus, 0.—Directors of the 
tolors, palm trees and grass. The department is located on the street floor where Schiff Co., with offices in Columbus, 
# catches much consumer troffic. Response has been excellent. have declared the regular quarterly 
dividends of $1.37% per share on the 
Selling Spurt at show held at the Morrison Hotel re- 5% per cent preferred stock and 25 
Chi Showi cently under the auspices of the Shoe cents per share on common, plus an 
cago owing Travelers’ Association of Chicago extra 75-cent dividend on the common 
CuHIcAGo, ILL.—The monthly shoe brought a more lively selling spurt stock. 
Pe ee Riise @ GENUINE PIGSKIN 
NON RATIONED UPPERS 
AT ONCE @ QUALITY LEATHER 
SOLES 
DELIVERY ~) © GOODYEAR STITCHED 
—— STYLE #1100 
- b 36 PR. CASES FULL SIZES 6TO0 12 TERMS 5% 10 DAYS 
ed by 








4 Broadway SPORTING SHOE co. New York 7, New York 





come 15, 1944 











The impressive styling and the fine 
qualicy of Casuals, che original quality 
criminating men count on them today. 


Les AWGELES, 15 
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PLUMP LEATHER UPPERS 
SEWED COLLARS 
ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 

IN STOCK 


$4.65 


MEN’S SIZES 6% - 12 
BOYS’ SIZES 1-6 $1.60 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St#.,N.Y.C 


SNUGGLE PUFFS 


Not 
Rationed 


In Stock 
Sizes 5 to 11 
Packed 
72 Pr. 
to Case 


$102 


Made of 
Toasty Warm Lamb's Wool 
Season's Leading Juvenile 


Novelty 
For General Comfort Wear 
Write for Slipper, Moccasin Folder 
Sample pair orders will not be honored 


Sizes 12 to 3 
Packed 36 pr. to case 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 
roadway 


287 B New, York City 





About Shoe People 


Harold E. Green, formerly buyer of 
women’s and children’s shoes for Ken- 
nard-Pyle in Wilmington, Delaware, is 
now buyer of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes for Swern & Company, 
Trenton, N. J. Prior te his connection 
with Kennard-Pyle, Mr. Green was with 
Hess Brothers in Allentown, Pa. 

* * *- 

Sol Reis, active in the shoe business 
for 45 years and still going strong 
with Advance Slipper Co. and Goodman 
Handel Shoe Co., celebrated his 75th 
birthday recently at the honie of his 
daughter, Mrs. Adele Butler, New York. 
Many shoe people and friends were 
present to extend congratulations and 
help him celebrate. 

* oe os 

Mrs. R. E. Fehr, who operated Fehr’s 
BrownBilt Shoe Store in Denison, Tex., 
for ten years, has sold the store to 
Willis R. Preston. Mr. Preston for the 
past ten years was associated with G. 
R. Kinney Co., managing the Abilene, 
Waco and Denison stores. 

* . * 

Tom F. Diemer, former manager of 
the Bitker Geaner department at Pack- 
ard-Rellin, Milwaukee, has taken over 
the buying and managing of Alden’s 
Chicago Store in Kankakee, Ill. Duff 
Fortier who managed the store pre- 
viously has left the shoe business. 

* * * 


Sid Weber of Janesville, Wis., start- 
ed his twenty-first year of selling shoes 
in his shoe store recently. 

* * * 

Irving Leopold is new buyer of budget 
shoes at Thalhimer Bros., Richmond, 
Va. Previously he was with the Kauf- 
man store, Richmond; Blauner’s, Phila- 
delphia; and International Shoe Co., 
New York City. 

+ 7 * 

One of the first American prisoners 
repatriated by the Allied advance in 
Luxemburg is Capt. James E. Harry- 
man, a doctor, and son of Max A. 
Harryman who operates shoe stores 
in Lansing and Owosso, Mich. Capt. 
Harryman is now stationed at a regi- 
mental hospital serving the American 
Army. 

. * 

A pair of wooden shoes sent by his 
son, Sgt. John Victor Ryan, was given 
to the Erie County War Finance Com- 
mittee to aid in the 6th War Loan 
Drive by John J. Ryan, retired shoe 
dealer in Buffalo. The shoes were given 
to Sgt. Ryan by a family in Holland 
who lived over four years under Nazi 
domination. 

~ * . 

Harry J. Bandy has been discharged 
from the Army and is now back at his 
former job of sales representative in 
California for the Jarman division of 
General Shoe Corp. 


J « - 
Thirty-eight youngsters from the 
Dover Children’s Home had a happy 
Thanksgiving, thanks to Moe Miller 
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SADDLE SOAP 


Get this extra profit item 
into your store and on dis- 
play now, to take advantage 


will be shipped prompuy. 


% and don’t forget .. . there'll be new 
Colt-Cromwell Boots as soon as the war is over, 


COLT-CROMWELL 


610 ATLANTIC AVENUE. SOSTQNH 10. mass 


CHILDREN'S SLIPPERS 


MISSES’- Sizes 8101 ~ T2 pe 
CHILDS’ * 348 - 68 pe 
RED - BLUE - WINE - BROWN 
MIXTURE FELT - RED - BLUE 
MISSES-.62% CHILDS'-.57% 
BLAIRGROSSinc 76 Reade St.N¥. 


te a case 


BOWLING SHOES 


i lien 


HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
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Henry Hermer of the Miller- 
mer Shoe Co. who treated them to 
dinner at a local restaurant, after 
sh the young people were guests 
a movie. 







* * * 


L. M. Strickland, for several years 
copartner in the BrownBilt Shoe 
we in Tallahassee, Fla., has pur- 
sed the partnership interest of B. 


——————« 9 Riley. Because of ill health Mr. 
ley is finding it necessary to retire 
— m active business. 
7 . a 
s-~-enern, MB Chick Americus, for 20 years shoe 


yer and merchandiser with leading 
tment stores, has opened resident 

ying offices in the Haas Building, 
Angeles. He will specialize in 
falifornia-made casuals and play shoes. 

* . * 

Increasing business on the three lines 
ich he represents in Los Angeles (B 
B Shoe Co., Best Shoe Co. and Golo 
thoe Co.) has made it necessary for 
R. Hamelin to add the adjoining 
of offices to his present ones in 

ihe Haas Building, for sales and recep- 


rooms. 

rohit item +. « * 
coo ee Joe Schwartz has been promoted 
Advern, jgrm the main floor shoe department 
) Custom. the Bullock Downtown store, Los 
for Cok es, to buyer for the Sherwyn 
Soe thop, one of the Bullock shoe depart- 

. ts specializing in moderate priced 
Y be new women’s shoes. 
en ». Be ®t 
VEtt 


Nate, Harry and Shep Bertowitz, to- 
with Dave Holcombe have 
ned attractive offices in the Haas 
Building, Los Angeles. Nate is West 
representative for Naturalizers; 
» for Forest Park; Harry for Husi- 
amp, Hannahson and Joy Shoemakers; 
Dave for the Goodfit line. The Brown 
Shoe Co. sample rooms in the Hotel 
lankershim have been discontinued. 


- * * 


After 17 years with Walk-Over shoe 
in the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Hash is leaving. He leaves to 
join the Cellotex Co. as advertising and 
ales manager. Replacing him at Walk- 
Over is Willard Fedou who has been 
lead of th® advertising department of 
the Elgin (Ill.) Daily Courier. 


* * * 


George J. Marott, head of Marott’s 
Shoe Store, Indianapolis, will donate 
war bonds in the store’s name as prizes 
t@ Boy Scouts and Cub Scouts in the 
th War Loan drive. 


* * * 


Henry F. Blais, foreman at the 
farmington Shoe Manufacturing Co., 
Dover, N. H., has been suffering from 
asevere attack of pneumonia at Went- 
worth Hospital. 

* 




















* * 


Former Gov. Huntley N. Spaulding 
iad of the Spaulding Fibre Co., was 
te-elected to the board of directors at 

@nnual meeting of the Rochester, 

H., Chamber of Commerce. 

* 


Robert Feineman, former manager of 
December 15, 1944 
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* PATENTED 
PRINCIPLE 


* Sandal Stra 


tions. 


FOLDABLE 


men's shoes. 





SNUG FIT RUBBER 
CLOGS For MEN 


SANDAL-STRAP ga 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Moulded in One Piece 


Principle Moulded in the 
Rubber, Extending from the Base of the 
Arch to the Top of Back of Rubber, Pre- 
vents the Rubber from Coming Off or on 
ping at the Heel under any Service Condi- 


FEATHERWEIGHT 


CLEANS INSIDE AND OUT 
Stock three sizes and cover the popular range of 


A Profitable Item 
TO RETAIL AT $1.16 PER PAIR 


TINGLEY-RELIANCE RUBBER CORPORATION 


Established 1896 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 














Feineman Bros., Rochester, N. H., and 
directly in charge of the store’s shoe 
department, has been promoted to cor- 
poral in the Southwest Pacific, where 
he is serving in the Army. 

* ” + 


Two prominent members of the foot- 
wear industry were elected to im- 
portant positions at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. C. Lawrence 
Muench, president, Hood Rubber Co., 
of Watertown, Mass., was elected third 
vice-president of the association; and 
Stanley Heald, president, Stetson Shoe 
Co., South Weymouth, Mass., was made 


a member of the executive committee. 
7: . > 
Theodore L. Casey, executive of Edi- 
son Brothers Stores, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo., was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel from that of major re- 
cently. He is Exchange Officer of the 
Panama Canal Department. 
. . > 
Two sons of Harry Schwartz of. 
Edna Jean Shoe Shop, Pittsburgh, for- 
merly associated with the store, are in 
the Army. Corp. Julius Schwartz is in 
an anti-aircraft battery in Holland. 
Corp. Irving Schwartz is with an air 
force M. P. outfit stationed in France. 
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BUNNY SLIPPERS 


hel -= 


YEAR ROUND SELLER, immediate Delivery 


Brushed Rayon with Shearling Cuff 
and Bunny Front 
Split Sole, Bound Edge 





In Blue or Red $.65 Net 
Sizes 6-2 Packed in 36 pair lots 
PRINCETON SHOE CO. 
112 West . Now York 13, N. Y. 


CHILDREN'S SLIPPERS 


In-Stock At-Once Delivery 
CHILDREN’S LEATHER SLIPPERS 


NON-RATIONED 


Infants’ Sizes 5.8 
Children’s Sizes 82-12 
Misses’ Sizes 1242-3 


Steck Ne. 301 


i, 


Brown Leather 
Hard Leather Soles 
Scotch Plaid Lining 


GERDA FOOTWEAR CO., INC. 
158 Duane St. New York 13, N. Y. 








Jacob Gershberg 

Kansas Ciry, KAN.—Jacob Gersh- 
berg, 60, who operated a shoe shop at 
49 Central Avenue, here, died recently. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Anna 
Gershberg; four daughters, a son, one 
brother and one sister. 


104 


Obituaries 


Robert T. Hutton 


MaRIoNn, IND.—Robert T. Hutton, 69, 
died recently at Marion General Hospi- 
tal here. He was owner of the C. & H. 
Shoe Company. Mr. Hutton, who came 
to Marion forty-five years ago, formed 
the shoe store/with W. H. Clothier in 
1910. In 1920 he became the principal 
owner. 

He was a member of the Masonic 
Lodge and a director of several finan- 
cial institutions. He is survived by a 
sister, Mrs. Nettie White, and three 
brothers, Roy, C. W. and Albert Hut- 
ton. 


Fred Schmidt 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Fred Schmidt, 
57, who was secretary of the Wisconsin 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, died from 
a heart attack in civil court here re- 
cently. He was waiting to be called on 
as a witness in the case in court. 

A lifelong resident of Milwaukee, 
Mr. Schmidt was very active in the 
Knights of Columbus, and was a mem- 
ber of that organization’s Quarter 
Century Club. 

At one time he traveled as a shoe 
salesman through Northern Michigan 
and Wisconsin. He was no longer in 
the shoe business at the time of his 
death. 

He is survived by Christine Schmidt, 
a sister and his two sons, Leonard F., 
and Robert E. 


Pfc. George E. Keith 


SaLeM, N. H.—Pfc. George E. Keith, 
29, who was superintendent of a shoe 
factory in Pasadena, Calif., at the time 
he entered the armed forces, was killed 
in action in France recently, according 
to a War Department message received 
by his parents, Mr. and Mrs..George E. 
Keith of this town. 

Private Keith, a native of Lynn, 
Mass., entered the Army last January 
and had been overseas less than two 
months. He was attached to an infan- 
try regiment and had been awarded 
the Combat Infantryman Badge, ac- 
cording to a letter received by his par- 
ents a week prior to the casualty mes- 
sage. 


Edward S. Perry 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Edward S. 
Perry, a salesman for the United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., covering Manchester, 
Claremont, Newport, Littleton, Pitts- 
field and Laconia, died here recently. 

Survivors are his widow, a daughter, 
Barbara Dixon Perry; a son, Lieut. 
Donald E. Perry, USN, serving in the 
Pacific, and three sisters, Mrs. Ward 
H. Piper, of Manchester; Mrs. Lillian 
Thomas, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Edgar Reeves, of Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Jo Bug 
SPECTATOR — 


Girls’ — Ladies’ 
SPECTATOR BOOT 


Fine Grade 


NOT RATIONED 


$435. | 


Write for 
Slipper, Moccasin 
Folder 
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CONJOR SHOE CO. 


287 Broadway New York Gy 


POM POMS 


* WINE 
- PINK 
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METALLIZED SHOES 





Dealers! 


fr Additional Profits 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 


ledies’ Sizes 3-9 


THE ARNOFF SHOE CcO., 


BOOTS 


For Men and Women 


@ Special Ski Blucher Pattern 

@ Heavy Smooth Brown Split Leather Uppers 
Reinforced Brown Retan Leather Tip 
Nine Iron Full Oak Leather Midsoles 


Regulation Grooved Rubber Ski Heel 


© 

e 

@ Sixteen Iron Composition Rubber Outsoles 
. 

7 

+ 


Green Felt Top Facing 


BUY NOW—STOCK LIMITED 
_ SEND RATION CHECK WITH ORDER 


JO! DUANE ST., N. Y. C. 





‘Dressy Types Lead in Holiday Selling 


sPeER, Wyo.—Christmas shopping 
hn unusually early this year, and 
continued at a rapidly increasing 
o as the holidays draw near. Win- 
displays have been gay and color- 
in keeping with the season, in spite 
‘the fact that many stores have 
nd it necessary to use some of their 
ffimmings left from last year, or even 
the year before. 

At Phil Woods, Inc., prominence was 
given to the dressier types of pumps 
and sandals, in black suede and patent, 
mostly with high heels. Walt Wolford, 
manager, reports a heavy demand for 
this type of shoe, far exceeding avail- 
ible stocks. Deliveries, he says, are 
from 30 to 90 days behind schedule. 
Consequently, this store, as well as 
tthers, has found it expedient to 
switch from pumps to dressier sandals 


tals «6. Ideas 


tad Yoon 


LWSPAPER, ADVERTISING 


= you advertise in coungurers 
write today for free samples of 
1. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 
A quarterly matrix service of carefully 
written copy, photographs and beauti- 
ful art work for direct mail and news- 
paper advertising. 


2. Vincent Edwards Idea Clip- 
oe Service 

— newspaper tear sheets of ads 

shoe stores; you select the exact 

as and cities you want fo see or 

leave the selection to our advertising 








e 
| EDWARDS & CO. 
World's largest advertising service 
organization 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SE 
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for their next quota which they may 
have to sell in the Spring period. 

Mr. Wolford also reports overshoes 
very scarce, with 75 per cent of the 
quota having been sold before Decem- 
ber ist. The shortage of children’s 
shoes is critical, with fewer shoes in 
infants’ sizes from 2% to 8, than he 
has had on his shelves during fifteen 
years in the retail shoe business. The 
shortage in men’s shoes, however, has 
only been felt within the past sixty 
days. Stocks of military type are par- 
ticularly low. . Boys’ welts are also 
scarce, 


The Editor’s Outlook 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


that they were such poor sellers that 
they were held in inventory almost a 
full year after the deadline of December 
31, 1943. In all these ads we didn’t see 
a single word that said: “Pigskin Rind” 
—which certainly could be used in hand- 
bags while the wearable “jumbo pig- 
skin” might have been turned into chil- 
dren’s shoes. Somehow it doesn’t make 
sense, Also, is the term “India tanned 
goatskin” so flexible that it covers all 
kidskin? Granted that these indus- 
tries can pay a higher price for mate- 
rials. Granted also that the pricing can 
be brought up to the top of the ceiling, 
where previously the items were at the 
bottom of the scale; and granted, too, 
that there are no quotas in the leather 
goods field, the public with money to 
spend, doesn’t seem to bother much 
about the line: “Subject to 20 per cent 
Federal Tax.” 

We grant you that shoe people have 
good sportsmanship and are not prone 
to gripe at any other man’s business 
acumen, but if you are looking at the 
realities of human needs, there is an 
awful lot of good leather that might 
have gone into shoes—especially chil- 
dren’s. Of course, if we do nothing 
about it the leather goods buyer will 


continue to get his shipments from 
“Shangri-La”—no questions asked, no 
answers given. 

But, in our belief, shoes have a vital 
importance—greater than all these 
things, pleasant and luxurious as they 
may be—and profitable to boot. Your 
customer is not too happy over the wear 
and performance of some of the shoes 
he and she are buying. 

So, you see, it is up to you in 1945 to 
face some of the stern realities because 
meekness and mildness and timidity 
won’t cover the feet of Americans with 
worthwhile footwear—when the mate- 
rials are dispersed elsewhere. 


FIT BETTER TO SELL BETTER 
with the better BRANNOCK 


Scientific heel-to-ball, heel-to-toe 
and width measurements instant 
made with The BRANNOCK 
DEVICE. Universally used, in 
majority of American shoe 
stores,—by Army and Navy shoe 
fitters—and in global service. 


Adult Model for men and women 
$15.00 

Junior Model for children $12.50 

Available at special cooperative price @ 

"for this Not ond ull desoe wrte te 


BRANNOCK DEVICE CO 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO —o 








Essential Workérs need Release Statements 


S ALESMAN WANTED FOR EASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA; well established In 
Stock Line of Women’s Arches; Sport Oxfords, 
and Novelties. Address: IDEAL SHOE COM- 
PANY, S. W. COR. FOURTH AND ARCH 
STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


WANTED! 
SALESMAN FOR TERRITORY ADjA- 
CENT TO NEW YORK CITY, BY 
WELL ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURER 
OF RUBBER FOOTWEAR AND FABRIC 
SHOES. 


Address: Box #407, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City (7, N. Y. 

















Synge wanted for Texas, Oklahoma, 
ia, Missouri, Southern Illi- 
nois, yn F, tucky, Virginia and West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, to 
sell a general line of footwear and playshoes 
and sandals and unrationed playshoes, sandals 
i . $2.00 to $4.00 retailer. Address 
#410, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





S ALESMEN Wanted for fast selling line of 

men’s, women’s and children’s NON ration 
sandals and play shoes. Address #409, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





~ ALESMAN—New York factory, cleanest 

workmanship. Playshoes, slippers $3.00, has 
opening for the South. State qualifications. 
Address #411, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


SALESMAN: Side Line, entire South, fast 

Line of House Slippers and Play Shoes in 
Stock. Volume buyers. Address 7405, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








LINE WANTED 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 





W ANTED, medium priced line of women’s 

and children’s shoes, play shoes rationed and 
unrationed, arch types and sports oxfords, for 
Towa, Kansas, Nebraska. Large following well 
rated accounts. Best references. Address 
#412, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





DEPTS. WANTED 


SHOE OPERATOR—featuring Women’s Nov- 
elty and Corrective shoes to retail at $4, $5 
and $6. Interested in leasing Shoe Depart- 
ments in Department Stores or Specialty Shops. 
Must do volume of $50,000 to $75,000. Operat- 
ing ten stores at present time. Address: Box 
408 Boot and Shoe Recorder, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 








POSITION WANTED 


ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER, Shoe 
or Leather Goods Manufacturer. Twenty 

f ience every office position. Pres- 
ently engaged traveling Cost Auditing Position 
War Industry. . Family Man; 44; University 
. Address: Box #383, Boot 

os , 209 South State Street, 








TOP PRICES FOR YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 
convert into cash and ration currency 


YOUR NAME PROTECTED ... WRITE — WIRE OR PHONE 
SPECIALISTS IN FINE SHOES FOR 15 YEARS 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 


1235 Washington Avenue—St. Louis, Mo. 


Central 4899 











SELL YOUR Seartes STOCKS 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 


We buy surplus or complete stccks of shoes from 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 
108-110 Duane Street, New wart 
Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5878 and 5379 


SELL YOUR JOB LOTS 
SAM CAMITTA & SONS 


95 Reade St., New York 13, N. ¥ 








FOREMOST SHOE BUYERS SINCE 190) 








WE BUY 
SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 
FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 
SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAMB AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobe” 
89 READE STREET 


New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 1-788. 





WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 
BARSH & CEASAR 


Phon MARKe?* 





WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2062 











CASH PAID FOR 
SHOE STORES 
CLOSE SE OUTS, JOB LOTS 


8. SABI 


98 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 23-2515 











HELP WANTED 





Essential Workers need Release Statements 











WILL PAY $100.00 A WEEK 
FOR SHOE BUYER 


Popular priced Department Store requires the 
services of an experienced Buyer of Men's, 
Women's, and Children's Shoes. Must krow 
how to supervise and be familiar with top 
Lines. Position is permanent with post-war 
future. All answers must contain your past 
history—in what capacities—your age and 
other particulars. . 

Address #406, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 

100 East 42nd Street, New York (7, N. Y. 





BARIS BUYS 


Quality Shoes for Men, 
Women and Children 
FOR CASH. 

BARIS SHOE CO.., Inc. 
WOrth 2-5180-1 
79-81 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 














beg SALESMAN Earn $250.0 
$500.00 per month in the STYLE _— 
OF THE SOUTH. Commission basis, 
per week guaranteed. The Guarantee Shoe = 
‘San Antonio, Texas. 

















HOE CUTTING FOREMAN: Experienced 

in all phases of Cutting Room. Splendid 
opportunity; confidential. Middlewest. At 
dress #404, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 10 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





MODEL CUTTER 


LARGE FACTORY MAKING WOMEN’S CE 
MENTS AND PLAYSHOES in Montreal, 
requires experienced Model Cutter. Permanent 
position with excellent prospects. Reply, stating 
experience, age and salary requirements to Box 
#401, BOOT AND SHOE _— 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, 














FOR SALE 


Fok SALE: SHOE STORE AND REPAIR 
SHOP—only one in city of 1,000 

1,000 pairs of shoes on — Landis equippe! 
shop A real bargain Cc & 
WILEY, VEL VA SHOE STORE. VELVA, 
N. 





Boot and Shoe Recorder 








Xmas Show Cards 


ready NOW; 6 different texts on art 
design shown below. Texts sent on 


request to select from. 


Size 8” x 14*—Bed, green and gold illustration—text 
in black. 





PRICE TICKETS 


of harmonizing de- 
sign—red, green and 
gold border on white 
board size 14,” x 
214,”—109 denomina- 
tions in stock — No. 





grits 
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MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


1328 Broadway 


47 West 34th Street 
New York 


X-8. 


mative 





6 Doz.—$1.50 
12 Doz.—$2.50 


With Store Name 
Imprinted 


144 tickets—$4.25 
288. tickets—$6.75 


Saices "O0.0.  preterred. 
DISPLAY CARDS 


Each 12 infor- 
forcef 


selling on — 
sengertansy Seed 
Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Request. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
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a Operates One-Man Shoe Department 


H. H. Monteabaro, veteran shoe buyer for Porter Clothing Company, Birmingham, 


waiting on a customer. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.— Operating a 
one-man shoe department with some- 
thing of a record for the number of 
shoes he has sold during his career in 
the business is H. H. Monteabaro, 
Manager of the men’s shoe depaftment 
of Porter Clothing Company, here. Mr. 
Monteabaro has been in the shoe busi- 
Ress since 1911; in this time he has 
Worked as salesman for two or more 
Birmingham stores. 

Mr. Mionteabaro has a strong per- 
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sonal following of men who depend on 
him year after year for a correct fit- 
ting. He sells shoes in the $11 to $20 
bracket and includes business and pro- 
fessional men among his clientele. 

“T suppose I show fewer shoes per 
customer than most men; not more 
than two or three as a rule,” said Mr. 
Monteabaro. “One reason is that I 
qualify the customer before reaching 
for my first pair of shoes, that is I 
question him as to the color and style 


wanted. Also, my long experience in 
fitting shoes enables me to pick the 
pair which fits best in this respect. To 
my mind that is the paramount thing 
a shoe buyer pays for—namely, a com- 
fortable fit. Except for that service a 
man might as well buy shoes robot 
style, picking his correct number off 
the shelf without any sales help.” 

Mr. Monteabaro is looking forward 
to the time when his department may 
be remodeled and enlarged. More room 
is badly needed today, for already it is 
a “one-man” department with a “three- 
man” business. 


Bad Weather Spurs 
Rubber Sales 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A survey of out- 
lying retailers indicated that Christ- 
mas buying is well under way. So far 
slippers have been moving fastest, so 
far as holiday sales in advance are 
concerned. 

The first cold weather and snow hit 
Milwaukee recently and the sale of 
rubber goods was stepped up consider- 
ably. This was true not only with the 
outlying merchants, but downtown 
shops, and department stores as well. 

The old problem of supply is still 
acute, but most retailers, both outlying 
and downtown, reported stocks would 
suffice for handling a good percentage 
of sales. This was true, not only in 
slippers, but in rubber goods as well. 
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Avoid Careless, Wasteful Use of 


Tools, Equipment and Supplies 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Boot and Shoe Recorder? 
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Dates to Remember 


owing Chicago Shoe Sales- 
BD Preoven Hotel, Mitwau- 
Wis. January 7, 8, 1945 
fia Annaal Convention, Middle 
AMflantic Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
fon, Hotel Philadelphian, Phila- 
diphia, Pa. January 14, 15, 16, 1945 
Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
Shoe Showing, Hotel Stat- 


 puffalo, N. Y. 
Janaary 21, 22, 1945 


fensylvania Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
‘tion Show, William Penn 
fact. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
May 6, 7, 8, 1945 





te 


Plects Modernization and 
ixpansion Program 


Provipence, R. I. — International 
fraid Company has moved its Chicago 
dice to 754 West Adams Street, where 
ii will be more centrally located. The 
few quarters are nearly three times 
the size of the old. Large stocks of the 
@mpany’s products will be carried 
here to service customers in the Mid- 
fe West. This office will also be head- 
q@arters of the Western sales division 
giving the Central South, Southwest 
@d Pacific Coast territories. C. W. 
Pollard heads this division. 

The firm’s general sales and export 
dices in New York have been mod- 
@nized, and the warehouse in Pater- 
wn, N. J., has been expanded for bet- 
tf post-war servicing of customers. 
Experienced, technically trained sales 
fepresentatives have been added to 
@ver and serve the Southern, North- 
i, Atlantic and New England terri- 
ties more thoroughly. William S. 
Hare heads this office; John A. Harjes 
# director of sales; William Seidman 
i manager of the Novelty Braid De- 
pattment. 

The plant, here, has been enlarged 
iid improved in order to handle gov- 
@iment orders as wéll as civilian pro- 


daetion. 
Declare Dividend 


St. Louis, Mo.—A twenty cent divi- 
dnd on common stock was declared re- 
titly by Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle 
foe Company, here. This brings the 
Wal for the fiscal year up to $1.00, 
@ual to that of last year. Net income 
ff the fiscal year is expected to be 
fightly below the $2.05 per common 
flare which the firm reported last 
year. 


Report Successful Showing 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The recent show- 
oy the Pennsylvania Shoe Tra- 
’ Association held in the William 
Penn Hotel, here, was one of the most 
Miteessful the association has held. A 
number of merchants from the 
Hi-state district attended, and buying 
Was heavy. 
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$1 100 
Wert of Rockies $1 150 



















“U.Turn” Flexibility in Double Duty 
.« «fo wear with Uniform or Civvies! 


Styles so classic you con wear with either uniform ‘ 
or civvies. Comfort so constant that your busiest 
day will leave feet refreshed, relaxed and ready 
for action. The famous Osteo-poth-ik Nailess Con- 
struction means comfort right from the start—with 
NO breaking inf A real treat for your feet! Shoe 


*Full credit to dealers on any orders that may result. 




























Smortest wearin 


smartest ploce<! 


See classified phone 
directory “Allen 
Edmonds” for deoler 
or order direc! 
including rotion 
coupon. Write for 
"The 






free booklet 
Shoe of 
Deor. EF 


Tomorrow 






“The Shoe of Tomorrow” can play its part in your plans 
for tomorrow. Your correspondence is invited TODAY. 


| ALLEN EDMONDS, Belgium, Wisconsin 





Next showing of the group will be 
May 6, 7 and 8 at the William Penn 
Hotel, it was decided at a meeting of 
the board of directors and the presi- 
dent of the association. 





To Show Post-War Products 


Cnyicaco, ILL. — Chicago’s spacious 
Coliseum will be the scene next Spring 
of the Products of Tomorrow Exposi- 
tion, and already many manufacturers 
who have their peacetime production 
ready for presentation are reserving 
space. 

Marcus W. Hinson, chairman of the 


exposition planning committee, has 
been directing a survey of American 
and Mexican business interests to de- 
termine when the bulk of the indus- 
tries would have their products ready 
for unveiling. He said that prelimi- 
nary reports indicate most of the 
manufacturers are ready with their 
civilian lines and -wait only on govern- 
ment permission to begin large-scale 
production. 

In the field of plastics, advance 
inquiries indicate, will be shown the de- 
velopment of that science in the manu- 
facture of hundreds of items now con- 
structed of other material. 
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gn its FEET 


Dr. Posner’s Scientific Shoes—the 
leading health shoes for children 
—is more than a trade name— 
it’s a tradition! Millions of chil- 
dren—generation after generation 
since 1888—have worn these 
shoes. 


The quality of a Dr. Posner Shoe 
assures the long term confidence 
that brings to every Dr. Posner 
retailer, not just a sale... but a 
permanent clientele. This has 
heen so for 57 years — and will 
continue to be so. 


Thus, you have a sound founda- 
tion —backed by effective adver- 
tising — on which to build local 
leadership as Children’s Health 
Shoe Headquarters. With the 
Dr. Posner line—alert shoe re- 
tailers are building for the post- 
war ...instead of waiting for it. 


Nationally advertised in 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ¢ CHILD LIFE 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass........--....-- 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., New York City... ...... ees cee rneceennene 
VAISEY, s' S. SHOE 5o- New ‘York CHRY. as ceeeccceeccerecceenersnenececesensnts 













VOGUE SHOE _. Los Arigetee, Ca bb ccddecowsd dee ebb cdUbb doedccocedie codec sem 

VULCAN CORP., Portsmou deh abcd tp bv cbeent onant ¢ eedeicweseen «pts 2 ee 

WALK-OVER SHOES Brockton, MASS... 2... cecccccccsccvcccscswwecccsncrccesenee 

ANY, St. Louis, MO..........0cc00ee ssc ees as Cha 

WEIL, M. K., SHOE CO., St. LOUis, MO... cccccncccvcccccssntweeersettereneresseee 

WELLCO oo CORP., Waynesville, N. C... 2... 6. cece eeees 

WRIGHT, E. T., & CO., IN Rockland, Mass. 
X-RAY SHOE FITTER’ co., “Milwaukee, Wine cdccddccd cccccvccecdcveceegees ss Cum 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 















